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ER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. —LAST WEEK. — 

E FAREWELL PERFORMANCES AT REDUCED PRICES. — Monday, 
July 27th, LA CENERENTOLA, Last Act of LA FAVORITA; Tuesday, 
July 28th, IL DON GIOVANNI; Wednesday, Julv-29th (by general desire, and for 
the last time), IL TROVATORE; Thursday, July 30th, LE NOZZE DI FIGARO 
will be perfurmed, with the following powerful cast:—Susannah, Mdlle. Picco- 
lomini; The Countess, Mdlle. Ortolani; Cierubino, Madlle, Spezia; Marcellina, 
Mad. Poma; Il Coute d’Almaviva, Sig. Beneventano; Basilio, Sig. Belart; Don 
Surin Be Mercuriali; Antonia, Sig. Corsi; Bartolo, Sig. Rossi; and Figaro, 
Siv. Belletti. 

The cntertainments in the Ballet will combine the talents of Mad. Rosati, 
Mdle. Katrine, Mdlle Boschetti, and Mdlle. Marie Taglioni. 

Prices :—Pit ‘lier, Grand Tier, and One Pair, #2 12s. 6d. ; Two Pair, €! 11s. 6d. ; 
Half Circle, €118.; Pit Stalis, 12s. 6d.; Gall.ry Boxes, 12s. 6d.; Gallery Stalls, 
8s. 6d. ; Gallery Side Stalls, 3s.; Pit, 3s. 6d.; Gallery, 2s. Applications to be 
made at the Box-office of the Theatre. No Free List. 


HARLES SALAMAN’S POPULAR MUSICAL 

J LECTURES, with Vocal and Piauoforte Ilustrations.—The National Music 

and National Dances of America, Asia, Africa and Europe ; Music and Dancing 

from the 6th to the 18th Centuries; the History of the pianoforte and its pre- 

cursors; Handel and his contemporaries. Mr. Salaman is open to engagements 

for his autumnal tour. Secretaries of literary and mechanics’ institutions may 
address to 36, Baker-street, Portman-square, 


Pus NONDESCRIPT, Miss JULIA PASTRANA,— 

This young lady, the wonder of the world, supposed by eminent naturalisrs 
and physicians to be a hybrid, wherein the nature of woman predominates over 
the ourang-ontangs, is very singular. Her nose, forchead, and entire face, 
shoulders, arms, &c., are covered with thick black hair. She has no pupil 
apparent in the eye, uo cartilage in the nose, with double gums in the upper and 
lower jaw, and only one row of front teeth. The lower jaw is much extended, 
and the angle of the face is very singular. Miss Julia speaks and sings in English 
and Spanish, and dances the Highland Fling, Schortische, &c , aud has decidedly 
the prettiest little hands, feet, and ankles, in London, Levees from Eleven to 
One, Three to Five, and Eight to Ten, daily, at the REGENT GALLERY, 
69, Quadrant. Admission, 1s. and 2s, ; stalls, 3s. Miss Julia is pleased when 
the ladies and gentlemen ask her questions, and examine her pretty whiskers, of 
which she is very proud. 


TO BE LET.—The First Floor of a large house in Berners- 


_ Street, containing two handsome rooms and bath-room, with closet, aud use 
ofkitchen, Terms moderate. Apply on the premises, 65, Berners-strect. 


YO TENOR SINGERS.—Wanted, for a Church at the 


+ West End, a good Tenor Voice. For particulars apply to E. C., 3, Norfolk- 
villas, Westbourne-grove. 


O PIANOFORTE TUNERS & REGULATORS.— 


Wanted, a thoroughly experienced Pianoforte tuner and regulator—one 
used to the finishing business preferre?, A liberal salary will be given. Address 
P.0., 56, Bold-street, Liver;ovul. Good workmen only need apply, as the situation 
1s permanent, 


O ORGANISTS.— Wanted, a gentleman, as Organist, at 
CRAVEN CHAPEL. The instrument is built on German principles, by 
Squire, and is complete in compass—CC to F. Two Manuals, Four Stops in 
Pedal Organ, Eight in the Swell, and Fourteen in Great. The services are light. 
Tetouan may be had on application to Mr. H. Bidgood, 7, Vigo-street, Regent- 
ce! 


THE BROUSIL FAMILY, patronised by Her Most 


Gracious Majesty the (Queen, H.R.H. the Prince Consort, and the Royal 
Family. All letters and applications to be made to Herr Brousil, care of Mr. 
Charles Jefferys, 21, Soho-square, Soho. 


(GERHARD TAYLOR has the honor to announce his 

return to London. Particulars of lessons on the Harp, or performance at 
Private parties, concerts, etc., to be obtained at the principal music-sellers, and 
of Gerhard Taylor, 14, Upper Baker-street, Regent’s-park. 


PIANOFORTE LESSONS.—A young lady, of high 

+ musical attai ts, professional pupil of Emile Prudent and Alexandre 
Billet, wishes to obtain a few Pupils already of moderate proficiency, Particulars 
may be had of F, E., 24, Westbourne-park-terrace, Harrow-road, W, 



































ER MAJESTY’S STATE BALL—Jonyn Wererert’s 
Royal Quadrille Band (of 45 artistes) had the honour of ‘attending. 
Address, 21, Soho-square. 


R. R. GLENN WESLEY begs to announce that he 

has made arrangements with the following artistes, to give oratorios and 

concerts in the provinces during October next:—Madxme Rudersdorff, Madlle. 

Amadei, Mr. Charles Braham, and Mr. Thomas. Violinist—Herr Molique. 

Conductor—Signor Alberto Randegger. All applications to be addressed to 
Mr. R. Glenn Wesley, 20, Queen’s-row, Pentonviile-hill, London, N. 


PERATIC AND CONCERT TOURS.—Wanted by a 


young man of active business habits, who has had the management of some 
of the principal Concerts during tis and past , an engag’ t to travel 
as Secretary, or in any similar capacity where his services could be made available. 
Address, Alpha, Mr. G. Newbold’s, Printseller, 304, Strand, London. 


OROUGH OF LEEDS.—Wanted, by the Town-Hall 
Committee of the Council of the Borough of Leeds, TENDERS for an 
ORGAN to be erec-ed in the Town-hall. Plans and specifications may be seen at 
the Town Clerk's Office, and tho Organ to be erected strictly in conformity there- 
with, and of material and workmanship satisfactory to the mittee. 

Specimens of the mixture of the various metals to be used to be submitted 
with the Tenders. 

Sealed Tenders, addressed to ‘‘The Chairman of the Town Hall Committee— 
Tender for Orgau,” to be sent to the Town Clerk’s Office, on or before the First 
day of Au:ust next. The Committee do not pledge themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. By orde,, JOHN A. IKIN, Town Clerk. 

Leeds, 14th July, 1357. 


EBAIN’S SUPERIOR HARMONIUMS.-—Fournisseur 
de S. M. l’Empereur Napoleon III. et de 8. M. Reine d’Angleterre.— 
Entrepot, 41 A, Queen-street, Cannon-street West, St. Paul’s. 


LAMBERTI & CO’S Patent Repeater Check Action 
Pianofortes and Patent Regulating Hopper, 314, Oxford-street, for touch, tone, 
and durabi ity are not to be excelled. Made expressly for extreme climates, 
N.B.—P:anofortes taken in éxchange, tuned, and lent on hire. 


IANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 
PIANO may now be seen at the depot, 33, Soho-square. By the application 
of this principie a heavier string can be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled. at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 


























F DENT, sole Successor to E. J. Dent in all his patent 
@ rights and business at 61, Strand, and 34 and 35, Royal Exchange and the 
Clock and Compass Factory at Somerset Wharf, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock 
Maker to the Queen and Prince Albert, and Maker of the GREAT CLOCK FOR 


THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. Ladies’ Gold - Watches, Eight Guineas ; 
Gentlemen's, Ten Guineas; sirong Silver Lever Watches, Six Guineas; Church 
Clocks, with Compensation Pendulum, #85. 

No connexion witi 83, Cockspur-street. 


ONS. JULES LEFORT’S New Song, “QUE JE 
VOUDRAIS AVOIR VOS AILES,” is published this day, price 1s., by 
Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-strcet. 


SABELLA VALSE, composed by ALrrep MELLON. 
Performed every evening at the Royal Surrey Gardens. Price 4s. Boosey 
and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 











NEW EDITION, THE MUSIC PRINTED WITH THE WORDS. 
Just published, in One Volume, imperial 8vo. (small music size), price 31s. 6d., 


cloth. , 

OORE’S IRISH MELODIES; The Symphonies gaa 
Accompaniments by Sir John Stevenson printed with the Words. Complete 

in One Woreme: prs” and legible at the Pianoforte, but more portable than 


the usual form of musical publications. 
London: Longman, Brewn, Green, Longmans, and Roberts, 
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NEWEST PUBLICATIONS 
J. J. EWER anv CO. 


Rubinstein—R et Impromptu, Op. 26 .. 
Heller—24 Preludes, in all the keys, Op. 81, Bk. 1 

” ” ” ” Bk. 2 
me Third Sonata for the Pianoforte, Op. 88 .. 

- 8 Original Melodies .. oe oe oo . 
Pacher—Grace et Coquetteriec, morceau de salon, Op. 18 a ae 

»  Papageno—Caprice, on 2 melodies from Mozart’s Zauberflite, Op. 3 

* La Ruisseau, étude de salon, Op. 34 oe ) eo ee ee 
Wollenhaupt—Galop de Bravura, Op. 24 .. oe oe e oe “- 
Le Ruisseau, Valse brillante, Op. 25 ee ee ee ee 
Héléne, Grande Valse brillante, Op, 26 .. ‘ oe 
Deux Morceaux de Salon, Op. 27: 

No. 1, Mazourka os 
2, Valse Styrienne.. 

Capriccio, Op. 28 ee oo oe ee oe oe 
Grande Marche Militaire, Op. 31 .. ee o . oe 
Réve de Bonheur, Nocturne, Op. 32 oe ee ee ee 
Grande Valse brillante, Op. 33 os oe éo wid oe 
“Souvenir de Niagara,” Grand Divertissement de Bravoure, 

Op. 34 oe oe se 
Caprice Fantastique, Op. 35 ve oe ee ee oe 
Valse de Concert, Op. 36... oe ee oo eo 
Mazurka Caprice, Op. 38 
2 Polka de Salon, Op. 39. 


” 


“DAS PIANOFORTE,” 


A Monthly Publication of choice pieces, edited by Dr. Franz Liszt. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, at 2s. each. 
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No. 1, Lavine Polka 
No. 2. Emma Polka 


~ et no bo ee 
Qeacoa 


Catalogues Gratis. 
EWER AND CO., 390, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 





OF 
SCHOTT & CO., 159, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


PIANO SOLO. 
AGUILAR, E. Bolero. Op.20  .. «uo ewww te we 


ASCHER, J. La Fiammina, Mazurka élégante oe oe 
BEYER, F. La Traviata, Bouquet de Mélodies, Op. 42, No. 50 s 
CLEMENTI, M. Collection de Préludes et Cadences, composée dans 
Style de Haydn, Kozeluch, Mozart, Herkel, Vanhall, et de l’auteur 
JUMAGALLI, A. Caprice sur Il Gondolicro, Op. 71 .. on oo 
LABITZKI, J. Friihlings Polka, Op. 230 eo oe oe oe 
RS Lina und Friedrichs Freuden Walzer, Op. 231 oo 
SCHULTHES, W. Callista, pensée poétique, Op.14 .. oo ee 
STEGLICH, H. Serenade, Op. 5 on oe oe ee oe 
sie Amelie, Op. 4 on oe oe oe eo . 
LEFEBURE-WELY. Minuet de la Deuxitme Symphonie, Op. 105 
Polonaise, Op. 106 .. ee ee 
Steeple-chase, morgeau caract., Op. 107 oe 
Cantabile, Op. 108 .. oe e on ee 
L’Etincelle, caprice, Op. 109 oo oe oo 
Bon jour! bon soir! caprice et berceuse, Op. 110 


bo bo eo @ 
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oe 
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BERIOT, Ch. de. Huitime Concerto pour Violon avec accomp. do Piano.. 
idem avec Orchestra o> oo I 
Collection de Morgeaux faciles pour Piano et Violin, ou 
Flute, sur des thémes favoris de I] Trovatore oe 
> Idem La Traviata 
e Idem Rigoletto 


KUFFNER, G. 


ee 


BILETTA, E. La Marinarella Stornello, as sung by Signor Solieri .. eo 


KETTENUS, A. Lo Meunier de Sans Souci, romance, as sung by M: 
Rudersdorff om mn os oo oe oo oe , meee 


MOZART, W. A. Pianoforte Concertos, full score 8vo No. 1, in C major— 
2, A minor—3, F major—4, B flat major—5, GC major—6, C minor—7, D 
sninor—8. G major—9, @ major—10, A minor—11, B flat major—12, F 
Major—18, D major—14, E flat major—15, B flat major—16, C major—~ 
17, E flat major~18, B flat major—19, E flat major—26, D major—each 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


I. 
MADAME GASSIERS NEW SONG, 
“THE BOLERO,” 


FROM 
VERDI'S NEW OPERA, 
LES VEPRES SICILIENNES, 


Sung with immense success by MADAME GASSIER, at the Surrey Gardens; 
also by MADAME CARADORI, MDLLE. PAREPPA, MADAME BOSIO, and 
MISS LOUISA PYNE, 


InFrench .. ve oe 
In Italian oe . oo ee 
In English .. oe ob ee ‘ eo oe 
For Pianoforte, by Madame Oury ° ee ee 
For Pianoforte, by Nordmann .. eo ee ee oe 
Orchestral parts .. ee ee ee be re oe re 
©,* A complete edition of Les Vépres Siciliennes is published for Piano Solo, 7s, 6d 


II, 
“THE MAUD VALSE,” 
BY LAURENT, 


Performed before the Queen, at the Ball given by the Prussian Ambassador ; also 
performed twice at Her Majesty’s last State Ball, and, at the request of her 
Majesty, frequently repeated during the evening. 

“If proof were wanting that even the sentimental songs of Balfe—owing to 
their peculiarly tuneful character—might successfully be turned into dance musie, 
M. Laurent would have supplied it in this very pleasing waltz, which is founded 
upon the universally popular (thanks to Mr. Sims Reeves) ‘Come into the garden, 
Maud.’"—Musical World. 





Price 4s., beautifully illustrated in colours. 


IIT. 


NOW READY, IN THREE HANDSOME VOLUMES, 
(EACH CONTAINING SIX COMPLETE OPERAS) 


Bound in Cloth, Gilt Letters, price 12s. each, 
BOOSEY’S COMPLETE OPERAS 


THE VIOLIN. 


Covers for binding may be had, price 2s, each. 


IV. 
ROSSINI’S “CARITA,” 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
BY RUDOLPH NORDMANN. 








Price 3s. 


V. 
NEW SONGS. 


1.—THE DESERTED BRIDE .. 
2.—OH! BOATMAN HASTE ,. 
8.—TROIKA .. ee ee ee oe 
4.—WHO SHALL BE FAIREST ee 
5.—COME INTO THE GARDEN, MAUD 
6.—I’M WAITING FOR THEE .. * 





tS > no tS 19 bo @ 





VI. 
BOOSEY’S CLARIONET TUTOR, 


Founded on the celebrated work by KLOSE, and containing the best elementary 
matter, exercises, and studies from that method. Edited by J. WILLIAMS. 


Price 16s., stiff covers. 


BOOSEY and SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street, 
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REVIEWS. 

No. 1, “A Mornine AnD Evenine Service IN THE KEY OF FE Frat.” 
No. 2. “Harvest Hymn.” ‘The poetry by Martin J. Tupper, Esq. 
No. 3. “Hark To THE Merry Betis.” A Christmas Carol. The 
words and music composed by Thomas Lloyd Fowle. 

THESE compositions are smooth and tolerably well written ; 
but present no other characteristic for notice. 

—_—— 

“Orp Ena@uisu Dirries,” from Chappell’s “Popular Music of the 
Olden Time,” with symphonies and accompaniments, by G. A. 
Macfarren. 

Reprints of choice songs, from the valuable collection upon 
which Mr. Chappell has bestowed such energy, talent, and 
research. The first three parts of Vol. I. are before us, and we 
heartily recommend them to all who love genuine tune, and to 
all who share in that national pride which has enabled 
Mr. Chappell to prove beyond further question that old 
England is richer than any other country in the possession of 
ancient and original melodies. Mr. Macfarren’s task is per- 
formed with a master’s hand. 


“Op Eneuisn Drrites”—for three or more voices—from Chappell’s 
“Popular Music of the Olden Time.” Harmonised by G. A. Mac- 
farren. 

We need say no more than that these are tunes from the 
. same source, harmonised as part-songs by the same skilful hand, 
and equally recommendable on the score of utility. 


“Weber's Last Watrz.” By Brinley Richards. Dedicated to Miss 
Arabella Goddard. ‘ 
Mr. Richards has turned Reissiger’s (not Weber’s) popular 
waltz into a brilliant, graceful, and thoroughly effective fantasia, 
which, under the fairy fingers of our great English pianist, 
would be sure to win a multitude of admirers, 


MazvrKke ErtpE—To Mrs, Gabb—par F. M. Ward, 

There is more of the mazurka than of the study in this piece, 
but not a great deal of either. Nevertheless, it is brilliant, and 
the second subject (in D, page 4), melodious, 

“Au cur La Morre”’—With the last scene and march. J. Rummell. 

Another pianoforte adaptation of some of the most admired 
passages in Signor Verdi’s 7'’rovatore—and much better done, 
by the way, than the greater number of them. 

“Hark to rxk Wind tron THE II111.”—Composed by M. W. Palle. 

The most graceful, touching, and essentially musical setting 
of this exquisite little song in Mr. Thackeray’s admirable 
romance of Vanity Fair that has hitherto appeared. Our busy 
composers should now let the subject rest for a time, and allow 
Mr. Balfe a chance of making Miss Becky Sharp sing her quaint 
ditty after his own congenial fashion. We doubt if a happier 
nielodious utterance could be found for it. 


“ANGEL Sonas,” from The Enthusiast. Words by James Orton, Esq. 
Music by R. P. Stewart, Mus. Doe. 

There is more than ordinary attraction in this song, the 
sentiment of the poetry being of a higher kind than is met with 
in the majority of such compositions, while the music illustrates 
it with happiness and foree. Doctor Stewart is none of your 
common-place writers. An accomplished musician, although he 
produces (or, at least, publishes) little, he always does his best ; 
- and thus his efforts can never fail to win the approval of good 
judges. 

“TuErn’s 4 HEART IN YONDER IsiE.” Written by Edward Thomp- 
son, Esq., and inscribed (by permission) to the Countess of Abingdon. 
Composed by Alfred Mellon. 

_A ballad which must recommend itself to everyone by its 
simple unaffected peace, The words, by Mr. Thompson, are 
really poetical ; while the music, by Mr. Alfred Mellon, is so 





natural, and fits them so well, that one might almost imagine 
them to have been produced simultaneously. 


“Le Gonvorter pu Lipo.” Burcarolle pour le piano par 
J. Blumenthal, Op. 40. 

Sentimental, melancholy, graceful, and written in the usual 
manner of M. Blumenthal, the pet pianist of romantic ladies 
(young and old) and their pet composer in the bargain. The 
Gondolier du Lido is not very difficult, nor is it very easy. 


“Quick Marcu,” introducing the popular melody, “Good bye, 
Sweetheart,” arranged for the pianoforte by E. F, Rimbault. 
There are other tunes, as well as “Good bye, Sweetheart,” 
introduced in this quick-march, and, among the rest, “ Home, 
sweet home.” 


“Borero.” Pour le piano. Par E. Aguilar. Op. 20. 

This bolero has more than common merit. It is not merely a 
brilliant and effective piece, suited to the capacity of tolerably 
advanced performers, but it is instinct with the character of that 
peculiar national dance to which it owes its title. That it should 
be admirably written is only what we had a right to expect 
from a practised musician like Mr. Aguilar. Had this bolero 
been signed by a foreign name it would have sold in thousands ; 
as it is, we hope, and believe, it may circulate at least in hun- 
dreds. A more useful and at the same time agreeable piece for 
the purposes of instruction we have not seen for some time, and, 
what is more, a healthier. 

“ GIavE”—pour le piano—par Mozart, 
~.,Lhere is no excuse for printing this gigue, capital as it is, 
without the slow movement by which Mozart prefaced it and 
from which it should never be separated. 


“ AssENCE ET Retour,” two Romances, by Réné Favarger. 
“Lzs Huavenots,” Fantaisie, par Réné Favarger. 
When we have written down the titles of these pieces, we 
have written all we can find to write about them. 


“YT Quatrro Fronrt.”—No. 1. “La Rosa.” No. 2. “In Grexio.” 
No. 3. “La Gaaera.” No, 4 “La Varnienia.” Stornelli 
Toscani di Teobaldo Cicconi, Posti in Musica da Alberto 
Randegger. 

These are all pretty songs, and, moreover, have a certain air 
of originality about them. The simplest, and perhaps the most 
catching melody, is that of “La Rosa;”’ but each has its at- 
tractions, The accompaniments, too, are delicate, and extremely 
well written. Why not translate the poems into English? Tho 
“Four Flowers” thus tunefully apostrophised, would captivate 
even the ears of young ladies who don’t understand Italian, 
especially, 


Rossini’s “ Cartra”—for the piano—by Rudolf Nordmann. 


Mr. Nordman has constructed a showy and effective school- 
piece out of Rossini’s very genial chorus, the melody of which he 
has embellished in his accustomed manner, and with his accus- 
tomed suecess. The young “mees,” as De Florac pronounces it, 
will here find her peculiar taste diligently consulted. 


“Tue Art TREASURES EXAMINER.” 


We have before us two parts of this paper, which purports to 
give a rapid sketch of the Manchester Exhibition. It is issued 
in weekly numbers, and judging from the first nine which have 
been forwarded to us, we think the projectors have taken the 
exact steps necessary to ensure the success of their undertaking. 
The text is well got up, and the articles contributed by Messrs. 
Ottley, Blanchard Jerrold, and Hammersly, (those of Mr. Ottley, 
one of the most able and accomplished of living critics,ou art espe- 
cially,) are interesting, pertinent, and illustrative. We protest, 
however against the poeans of Mr. J. Cameron, and the dramatic 
sketches ot Mr. C, Swain, as irrelevant to the matter. The 
sketches of the old masters are most welcome, the extracts from 
the older writers on art cannot fail to be instructive, and both 
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are made with taste and discrimination. So far, this new publi- | MUSICAL LETTERS FROM FERDINAND HILLER. 


cation answers every purpose. As regards the illustrations, 

which constitute the principal feature in such publications, we 

ean also award unqualified approbation, although we think a 

better choice might have been made, in some instances, 

and above all a less exclusive one. With all due respect 

for English art and artists, we do not understand why a 

work which purports to give an account of an exhibition 

mainly composed of foreign productions, should be thus ex- 
clusively taken up with engravings from the works of native 
masters. A little more variety would have been desirable. 

There are plenty of admirable masterpieces from which to choose 

in all departments of the art—treasures hitherto hidden from 

the public eye ; and we should prefer seeing works which are 
not to be met with in all the print-shops of the metropolis. 

“As THE SunsHINe TO THE Frowers.” Ballad; the poetry by 
Jessica Rankin, the music composed and dedicated to the Most 
Noble the Marchioness of Hastings, by M. W. Baife. 

“Sweet Summer Time.” Song. The poetry by Miss H. O. Bod- 
dington, composed by Frank Mori, 


The words of Mr. Balfe’s very pleasing and genuine ballad 
are attractive enough to be quoted : 

As the sunshine to the flower, 

And the flower to the bee, 
As the moon’s sweet light 
To the weary night, 

So is thy love to me. 

Take from the rose the sun’s warm ray, 
Its beauty flieth ; 

Steal from the bee its perfumed food, 
How soon it dieth! 


Hide from the night the lustrous moon, 
*Tis dark and dreary ; 
So is this heart without thy love, 
Lonely and weary. 
As the sunshine, &c., &e, 

Miss Jessica Rankin is a poet without effort, and Mr. Balfe 
has married her pretty verses to sympathetic melody. 

We have already described “ Sweet Summer Time” as one of 
Mr. Frank Mori’s most graceful and finished ballads. If it is 
sent to us a third time for review, we shall only have to repeat 
the same opinion, 








THE MUSICAL UNION. 
(From the Atheneum.) 

Tue Musical Union has been successful this year ; and we 
are glad to record this, especially because Mr. Ella has ven- 
tured a little way in the introduction of novelties, which we 
hold as an essential to the continued health and life of the 
art. But this venturesomeness has led to consequences of a 
less pleasant quality, which it is not possible to pass over. 
We hoped that we had taken leave of Mr. Ella as a writer 
of paragraphs and panegyrics, but he seems resolute to pro- 
voke attention to himself by the indelicacy of self-praise, and 
the indecorum of dragging the private concerns of other 
persons into his journal. Such ill manners persisted in sub- 
ject him who practises them to thé charge of making a trade 
in, and a profit out of, ill manners. Something newer might 
have been provided for the glorification of the Musical Union 
and the diversion of its subscribers than the revelations after 
the manner of Barnum—the autobiographical confessions— 
the imputations and the comparisons—which have figured 
in the late numbers of the Record. gs 








Verpi.—It is stated that Signor Verdi has entered into 
arrangements to produce an opera in 1859, at the Impeiral 
Theatre in St. Petersburgh, for a consideration of 80,000 francs 
(£3,200 sterling.) This is solid pay for perishable music, 





III. 
THE MUSICAL FESTIVAL AT AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, 


BACH,—SCHUBERT.—SCHUMANN.—BERLI0Z.—LISZT, 
(Continued from page 453.) 

Berutoz is, indubitably, one of the cleverest of all known 
composers. His reputation as a critic is as great as his reputa- 
tion as a composer. I would give something if the libretto, of 
which I have endeavoured to sketch the outlines, were not by 
him, and if he had to write a notice of it. What a shower of 
splendid witticisms there would be! What a sea of irony 
would flow from his pen! Unfortunately, he has not criti- 
cised, but written it himself—did not he laugh a little in 
his sleeve while so doing ? 

In all probability, any half-and-half opinions on Berlioz’s 
music, will never be general. It is deficient in many qualities 
without which, for many persons, music ceases to be music, but, 
on the other hand, it possesses others peculiar to itself, which 
not only satisfy many persons, but render them perfectly enthu- 
siastic. Schumann described in a most pregnant manner a con- 
siderable portion of Berlioz’s talent, when he said of him, that 
he was a virtuoso on the orchestra. Not only has Berlioz, is 
his instrumentation, produced, side by side with much that in 
corrupt, masterly things, but he is, in his orchestral colouring, 
in the working-up of original and characteristic musical ele- 
ments, very frequently thoroughly creative. But he is altogether 
deficient in spontaneity of invention—he translates into music 
pictures, situations, and persons, but as for the thought that 
should flow undisturbed from the soul—of that he knows 
nothing. People would think that for such an organisation 
words would be the best guide to the invention of musical 
ideas, but such is not the case. Lightness, flexibility, and 
naturalness, in a melodic point of view, are, above all things, 
necessary for vocal composers, but Berlioz is deficient in these 
qualities—no matter whether naturally, or from the vio- 
lent tendency he has imposed on his style. With a bold, 
and often bizarre rhythm, with abrupt and frequently far- 
fetched harmony, almost nothing is gained for vocal music, 
however brilliant the instrumentation may be. Thus all 
those compositions of Berlioz which obtained for him the 
most friends and admirers, are invariably instrumental pieces, 
and in those of his so-called symphonies, in which there 
were also vocal pieces, it was only the first which stood pro- 
minently forward and became known. Now, no one could have 
made any objection, had Liszt, who was always an enthusiastic 
admirer of Berlioz, inserted in his programme some considerable 
orchestral composition of his, which, however, would not have 
taken up too much time ; such, for instance, as the overture to 
King Lear; but, in selecting this Enfance du Christ, he was 
guilty of a most incomprehensible blunder, and inflicted on 
Berlioz direct and serious injury. While the treatment of the 
story is with its stilted simplicity particularly disagreeable to 
us Germans, the music of the first and third part is so bom- 
bastic, so unsingable, so spun-out, and, moreover, so little 
calculated adequately to employ, or even to inspire a large 
chorus, that, when I became acquainted with it at the pre- 
paratory rehearsals here, I at once foresaw the worst. How it 
ultimately went off, I will with all simplicity relate to you. 

The first rehearsal, which was a very long one, came off on 
Friday afternoon. Liszt took a great deal of pains, and I will 
willingly set down in some degree, to the account of such a 
wretched rehearsal, where no progress was made, and at which 
not even all the soloists were present, the impression which the 
work that day produced on the listeners, as well as the feeling 
of weariness it excited in the executants. It was a bad sign, 
even then, that, after remaining silent for several hours, or 
refraining, at any rate, from the slightest sign of approbation, 
the chorus and orchestra, after the fatal harp and flute trio, 
broke out into a storm of undisguisedly ironical applause. Every 
one returned home in a bad humour. 

The second rehearsal did not take place until Monday after- 
noon. Meanwhile Dalle Aste had been attacked with hoarse- 
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long before, would have preferred that the work should not be 
executed—and, on his return, announced that in the evening 
only the Flight into Egypt would be given, while the first and 
third parts would be given up—a piece of intelligence which was 
received with undisguised delight by the orchestra. Schumann’s 
work was now gone through in all haste, and—from Liszt’s 
point of view—the most important composition was taken out 
of the programme, and a great deal of time and trouble uselessly 
thrown away. 

But to come to the evening, which commenced with Bach’s 
eantata. The first varied chorale, where the intermediate pieces 
take up a great deal too much room, went loosely and incor- 
rectly in the orchestra. The air for the bass was omitted. The 
following airs passed off without effect, but the magnificently 
harmonised chorale produced a powerful impression. If now, 
as it had been determined, Bach’s “ Hallelujah,’ which had 
fallen among the audience like a bomb at the Friday’s rehear- 
sal, had been brought in here, it would probably not have pro- 
duced a weaker impression than on the occasion referred to. 
But something was wanting for the end, and old Bach was re- 
moved thither, where such a short piece, after all possible 
kinds of modern music, no longer was, or could be of any 
effect. 

After this came Schubert’s genial Symphony. Liszt took the 
allegros in a very rapid tempo, ard they were thus galloped 
through with a certain fire, and received with great ap- 
plause. In spite of this, however, that, with the excep- 
tion of a few passages, there was not the slightest approach 
to anything like delicate execution; anything like bring- 
ing prominently forward the melodies, or keeping down 
the quartet; a beautiful piano or even pianissimo, in a 
word, anything that constitutes for a cultivated ear the charm 
of an instrumental performance, there was no sign. After the 
manner, however, in which the work had been hurried through 
at rehearsal, it would have been a miracle had matters turned 
out otherwise. The andante suffered most; its finest passages 
were completely spoilt by a coarse mezzo-forte. It was not until 
during the Symphony that it was decided Dalle Aste would not 
appear in “ Des tiingers Fluch,” by Schumann (although 
there had been some hopes he would do so). Rhein- 
thaler undertook the part of the Harper, and, like an 
excellent musician, got through it very well, although the 
music is too hi_h for him. Gibbels, especially, sang the Pro- 
vengal song charmingly, and the male choruses were admirable. 
Herr Acken, an accomplished dilettante of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
gave evidence, in the part of the King, of a fine voice and an 
intelligent conception, though his pronunciation was not all that 
could be desired. The part of the Queen is so little conspicuous, 
that even a Mad. Milde could not make much of it. ‘he per- 
formance, generally, was obscure, and anything but properly 
studied—it was got through without accident and that was all! 

At the commencement of the second part, after Liszt had 
announced to the public the important changes in the pro- 
gramme, we had one of his so-called Symphonische Dichtungen, 
entitled “ Festkliinge.” As we know, Liszt began his career as 
& composer for the orchestra by publishing six such compositions, 
which have lately often been discussed. To most of them is 
prefixed a kind of explanation in prose or verse, a statement of 
what the composer wanted to express or paint; in one word, a 
programme. The propriety of such programmes has been much 
disputed ; I own that Ido not think the question one of any 
very great importance, and that I look upon it in pretty much 
the same light that the Austrian looked upon religion. On being 
asked what religion he preferred above all others, he replied : 





(Festive Sounds). : : 

The festive sounds of the kettle-drum, with which the com- 
position opens, are followed by pious and sentimental, warlike and 
ecstatic, bacchanally wild and hoppingly soft sounds—nay, even 
a part of a “ polonaise brillante” is several times introduced, in 
a bravura style, which reminds one of the most extreme 
specimens of Henri Herz’s music for the pianoforte. Some of 
the motives are graceful and pleasing, but others verge very 
closely on the trivial, and the far-fetched harmony by which 
they are accompanied makes the impression produced still worse 
by the glaring opposition in which they stand to the melody 
and the rhythm. Liszt has, however, endeavoured to blend 
into a whole the motives, thus ranged one after the other, by 
working them out and varying them in every possible way, as 
well as, moreover, by repetitions which by their regularity have 
for me something snbbbish.* That all the resources of the most 
modern instrumentation are brought into requisition, and that 
here and there we are treated with a suitable “bang,” is a 
matter of course ; several of the softer passages are, however, 
scored very nicely, and sound charmingly, while others bear 
their pianistic origin too clearly branded on their forehead to 
produce a good effect in the orchestra. 

To my taste, the whole is marked, for an orchestral com- 
position, by something too capricious and disjointed. Executed 
by Liszt upon the pianoforte, and thus brought into immediate 
connection with his individuality, it would, I think, please 
more. After the performance, however, immense applause, 
with flourish of trumpets, flowers, etc, were showered upon 
him—and although this is to be accounted for by the fact that 
the “Festive leader” was as much concerned in this result as 
the “Festive sounds,” I do not doubt that the composition 
pleased many persons very much. Liszt has had a notice 
printed, that his orchestial pieces by no means “lay any claim 
to every-day popularity.” With reference t> the present work, 
he was too modest, and I am inclined to believe that it will 
achieve a kind of notoriety which, perhaps, will not be agree- 
able to the composer from his particular point of view. 

The Flight into Egypt, the second part of Berlioz’s work, 
which has been so much discussed, is too insignificant for a 
musical festival. A half-fugued instrumental movement (during 
which the composer supposes the assembling of the shepherds 
around the infant Jesus) is followed by the farewell song of the 
latter, a song in three strophes for four voices, which, to some 
extent, resembles the well-known piece, “ Entflieh’ mit mir,” 
by Mendelssohn—it is, however, longer, and contains vocal 
passages and modulations which never could have entered the 
head of a composer of the year 1679, and never should have 
entered that of a composer of the year 1852. In spite of all this 
the general effect is very pleasing. A kind of pastoral, that is 
first introduced as an instrumental movement, and afterwards 
reappears, sung by the narrating tenor, contains some naively 
melodious passages, with charmingly thoughtful instrumenta- 
tion. The two or three bars of “ Hallelujahs,” sung by the 
chorus of angels, and concluding the whole, Liszt, in obedience 
to the directions of Berlioz, caused to be executed by a small 
number of voices from the highest part of the orchestra. This 
succeeded only tolerably; and I think he would have done 
better to have had them sung by the entire (female) chorus, 
The simple chords of the tonic and dominant, which con- 





* This is, we think, the equivalent of the original word, Philis- 
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stitute the principal portion of this conclusion, need, wher 
correctly sung by a large number of clear voices, no especial art 
of arrangement. They will for ever prove beautiful and 
effective. 

I have already given you my opinion concerning Bach’s 
chorus, which terminated the concert, and I believe I have 
nothing to add to my notice, which is, perhaps, already too 
diffusive. I will send you, to-morrow, an account of the third 
and so-called Artists’ Concert, and hope that, for my own sake 
and for yours, I shall be able to be more brie!. Meanwhile— 

Frrpinanp HULcer. 
(To be concluded in our newt.) 








HANDEL.* 
(Concluded from page 454.) 

On the 26th February, 1752, Handel produced his last work 
Jephtha, on the composition of which he had bestowed a much 
longer period than he was in the habit of bestowing on his 
works. He commenced Jephiha on the 2ist January, 1751, and 
completed it on the 30th August. But then he was sixty-seven 
years of age, and his sight had begun to fail him. The last 
pages of the MS. prove that he could not see clearly to trace 
the notes. Yet his courage did not desert him. Afflicted as he 
was, he was still ready to respond to the call of charity, and to 
give his talent and services to the Foundling Hospital, where he 
presided at a second performance of the Jfessiah, and impro- 
vised on the organ. 

Three times did he submit to a painful operation, the last 
oceasion being in 1752. Inthe Theatrical Register of the 4th 
May, in that year, we read : 

“Yesterday, George Frederick Handel, Esq. was couched by William 
Bramfield, Esq., surgeon to Her Royal Highness the Princes of Wales, 
when it was thought there was all imaginable hopes of success by the 
operation, which must give the greatest pleasure to all lovers of 
music.” 

Unhappily, the hopes of his friends were not to be realised. 
Like his mother, Handel was doomed to pass the remainder of 
his life in blindness. From a paper of the 27th January, 1753, 
we learn that " 

“Mr, Handel has at length, unhappily, quite lost his sight. Upon 
his being couched some time since, he saw so well, that his friends 
flattered themselves his sight was restored for a continuance; but 
a few days have entirely put an end to their hopes.” 

When Handel became blind, he thought he could no longer 
preside, as he was wont to do, at the organ. He sent, there- 
fore, for his pupil, Christopher Smith, then travelling in France, 
“to assist him in the approaching Lent season.” - Smith threw 
up everything to fly to his old master, and the two began the 
season on the 9th of March 1753. Among the oratorios selected 
for performance was Samson. Despite of all his courage and 
resignation, Handel could not listen unmoved to the air, 

“Total eclipse! no sun, no moon!” He turned pale and 
trembled ; and, when he was led forward to bow his acknow- 
ledgments to the audience, the scene was so affecting that many 
persons were unable to restrain their tears. That year it was 
Smith who presided at the organ, but Handel afterwards re- 
sumed his accustomed post up to the end of his career. This 
combined with one or two other facts, induces M. Scheelcher to 
believe that Handel subsequently recovered his sight to a 
certain degree, and that, if he looked very closely at anything. 
he was able to see a little, re 

Calamity and suffering, in conjunction with old age, seem now 
to have paralysed Handel—at any rate, he wrote nothing oceu- 
pying any considerable time. At the beginning of 1759, his 
health declined more and more, and he lost the enormous 
appetite for which he had always been famous. Mainwaring 

7 (66 ‘ 5 
says, “He was very sensible of the approach of death, and 
refused to be flattered by any hopes of a recovery.” Still, how- 
ever, his usual activity did not altogether desert him, The 
Publie Advertiser of the 24th of February, announces the 











: * The Life of Handel, by Victor Schelcher : London, Tribner and 
Co., 57, Paternoster-row, 








opening of the oratorio season for the 2nd of March, ly 
“Solomon, with new additions and alterations ; on the 9th, 
Susannah, with new additions and alterations; on the 14th, 
16th, and 21st, Sumson; on the 23rd and 28th, Judas Maccu- 
beus; on the 80th of March, and on the 4th and 6th of April, 
The Messiah.” This performance of The Messiah was the last 
the great composer ever lived to witness. He returned home, 
went to bed, and never rose again, yielding up his soul on the 
anniversary of the first performance of The Messiah, Goo 
Friday, the 13th of April, 1759, aged seventy-four years, oue 
month, and twenty-one days. 

After having to record the almost ceaseless persecution to 
which Handel was expoze:l for so long a period, it is gratifyiny 
to the biographer to be able to state that, for, at least, ten years 
before the close of his ca:cer, all hostility against him had been 
stilled, and even his most inveterate foes, the nobility, had the 
good sense and frankness to acknowledge themselves vanquishe«l 
by his genius. After paying all his debts, he left behind him a 
fortune of £20,000. 

A fact related in the Anecdotes of Handel gives us an insight 
intd the unswerving, unshakeable honesty and honour which 
formed the great characteristics of all his conduct. He had 
promised Smith to leave him all his manuscripts, but, thinking 
they would be better preserved in a public library, he subse- 
quently wished to bequeath them to the University of Oxford. 
He offered Smith three thousand pounds to renounce the moral 
claim this promise had given him. Smith refused compliance, 
and when Handel's will was opened, it was found that all the 
manuscripts belonged to Smith. 

As usual in such cases, people began to appreciate Handel 
properly directly they had lost him. He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. “On Friday night,” says the Universul 
Chronicle of the 24th April, 1759, “the remains of the late 
Mr. Handel were deposited at the foot of the Duke of Argyle’s 
monument in Westminster Abbey; and though he mentioned 
being privately interred, yet, from the respect due to so cele- 
brated a man, the Bishop, Prebends, and the whole Choir attended 
to pay the last honors due to his memory. There was a vast 
concourse of people of all ranks.” The Gentleman’s Jlagazine of 
1759 says that it was computed that not fewer than 3,000 
persons were present on the occasion, Dr. Zachary Pearce, 
Bishop of Rochester and Dean of Westminster, preached the 
funeral sermon. His monument was inaugurated on the 10th 
July, 1762. Itis from the chisel of Roubiliac, and represents 
Handel leaning towards a table covered with musical instru- 
ments, and an MS. of Zhe Messiah, open at a leaf on which is 
written, “I know that my Redeemer liveth!” Handel has his 
face slightly turned upwards, and a pen in his hand, while an 
angel, seated on a cloud and playing on a harp, seems to dictate 
to him. The background of the monument consists of an organ. 
The inscription beneath it runs as follows: 

Gerorce Freprerick Hanpxt, Esq, 
Born February xxiii, MDCLXXXIV. 
Died on Good Friday, April xiii., m5ccLtx. 
L. F. Roubiliae, Se. 

The date of his birth is incorrect. It should have been 
“1685.” There is another inscription, above the monument, 
commemorating the festival held in Handel’s honour, in the 
Abbey, on the 26th and 29th May, and the 3rd and 5th June, 
1784, in the presence of George IIL. 

As we have already stated, Smith inherited all Handel’s 

MSS. and musical books. The King of Prussia offered £2,000 
for the former, but Smith refused to part with his treasure, or 
allow it to go out of England. He afterwards became attached 
to the household of the Dowager Princess of Wales, mother of 
George III. She granted him a pension of £200 a-year, which, 
after her death, George III. continued out of his privy purse. 
Smith, who was then growivg old, was touched by this kindness 
on the part of his sovereign, and, in return, gave him all the 
MSS., Handel’s harpsichord, and the marble bust executed by 
Roubiliac ; keeping for himself a portrait, painted by Denner 
in 1736 or 1737, and the scores Handel had used when conduct- 
ing the performances of his works. Such is the origin of the 
Handelian collection now in Buckingham Palace. 
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NEW UNIVERSAL SINGING METHOD, BY 
MR. W. BALFE. 


Mr. Batre’s object in composing this method was to come to 
the assistance of those persons who cannot obtain the assistance 
of a master, by giving them afew simple rules and exercises 
canines to the development and cultivation of the voice. In 
spite of the old adage, we maintain that a little knowledge is 
better than none. It is not every pupil who, even in London, 
can command the services of the best masters; and there are 
many whom want of time precludes from the possibility of 
giving music all the attention which they would wish. There 
are many others living far away from large towns, who cannot 
obtain musical instruction on any terms. To these persons 
Mr, Balfe has addressed his new method, and in so doing he has 
supplied a great desideratum. Mr. Balfe has discarded the use 
of solfeggi, and, bearing in mind the end he has in view, and 
the class of students for whom he composes, we think he has 
done wisely. He supplies their place by some simple and 
pleasing melodies, into which he introduces the intervals, and 
in good time the principal embellishments of the vocal art. His 
advice to pupils is very good, and calculated to ensure rapid 
progress, if properly attended to. The exercises are progres- 
sive, and quite sufficient to effect the execution of vocal music 
of ordinary difficulty. Mr. Balfe has written a method which 
will be adopted by the million, and its price puts it within the 
reach of all classes. i 


THE ORGAN FOR THE LEEDS TOWN-HALL, 


YxEsTERDAY afternoon, the Town-Hall Committee of the Leeds 
Town Council met for the purpose of receiving and deciding 
— the report of the sub-committee appointed to examine the 
plans sent in for the erection of an organ jn the Town-Hall. It 
may be remembered that the Town Council, last year, voted a 
sum of £5,000 for the erection of an organ in the large hall; and 
that the Town-Hall Committee advertised for plans and speci- 
fications for an organ, the cost of which should not exceed (exclu- 

sive of case, etc.), £4,000. Eight sets of plans were rent in, and a 
sub-committee was appointed to examine and report upon them. 
The sub-committee reported that they had examined the various 
plans and specifications sent in, and recommended that the plans 
marked “ Semper fidelis,” should be adopted. The Town-Hall 
Committee then passed the following resolution :— 

* “That the report of the sub-committee on the organ plans now read 
be adopted, and that the sum of £150 be awarded to those plans 
bearing the motto “ Semper fidelis,” as the best set,—to be paid only 
on condition that the committee can succeed in making a contract for 
the completion of the organ in all respects equal to the specification 
sent in, and of material and workmanship satisfactory to the organ 
ccmmittee, and for the stipulated sum of £4,000.” 

The chairman (Mr. Ald. Hunter) then opened the sealed enve- 
lope bearing the motto “ Semper fidelis,” and announced to the 
committee that these plans had been sent in by Messrs. Henry 
Smart, London, and Wm. Spark, Leeds. The organ committee 
were then instructed to advertise for tenders for the erection of 
an organ according to the plans and specifications which have 
obtained the prize. The organ, therefore, is now in a fair way 
of getting into the hands of the builders; and in regard to the 
completion of the hall and the erection of the tower, we may 
add to what we said a fortnight since, that the arrangements 
then making are now completed, and that the hall and tower 
will—if all goes on well—be completed next summer. ‘Ihe 
interior work is being pushed forward with the utmost vigour ; 
and, in addition to securing an ample supply of stone, a contract 
has been entered into for the workmanship of the tower. We 
understand that an effort will be made to secure the holding of 
the annual meeting of the British Association next year at 
Leeds; and if this effect proves successful, the Town-Hall will 
be completed in time for their reception —Zeeds Mercury. 

_ [A full description of the plans of the organ will shortly appear 
‘in the Musical World.—Ep. U.W.] 


M. Tauperr i i 
x has finished a new opera for Berlin, called 




















THANKS WHERE THANKS ARE DUE. 
(From “ Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper.”) 


We beg to.state, and we have the Musical World to back our 
statement, that Rossini has composed two new pieces of music 
for Vivier, the artist, who discourses so eloquently on the horn. 
If there is any gratitude in the musical profession, we hope 
shortly to hear of a monster musical meeting, at which all in- 
struments will be represented, from Jullien’s Falstaff drum 
down to Picco’s penny whistle. And we expect, or we shall 
be wofully disappointed, that a resolution, like the following, 
will be unanimously carried at that meeting : 

“The thanks of this talented assembly are due to Monsieur Vivier 
(the Paganini of the horn), not because he is a talented artist, inas- 
much as all the world is sufficiently aware of that fact already, and our 
praise upon that (musical) score would be more likely to offend than 
please him; not because he is a bon enfant, or a bon vivant, or a bon 
diable ; not because he is one of the greatest wits or the best practical 
jokers of the present period; not because he says and does the most 
absurd things in the world, such as have made his honoured name a 
synonym in artistic circles for good-natured laughter ; not because he 
has talents, as loudly prononcéd as the notes of his horn, such as would 
have made him, if he had not been a good musician, a good actor, a 
good author, or a good politician; not for any of those reasons, but 
simply and largely, because, by the magic of his nature, by the charm 
of his friendship, by the worth of his talents, &., &., he nas induced 


Rossini to take up his pen once more, and endow the world with two . 


additional gifts of his genius. It is from this reason, that, as musi- 
cians, deeply loving musi*, we thank Monsieur Vivier for the great 
boon he has conferred on the musical profession. It must be con- 
fessed that his influence has effected more than managers and pub- 
lishers, with all their bribes, threats, persuasions, and tempting offers, 
have been able to achieve before, and we beg to thank Monsieur Vivier 
accordingly.” 

We only hope that Vivier will, at the earliest opportunity, 
allow us, by coming to London, to be sharers of the great treat 
that Rossini’s generosity has conferred upon him. 


M. Liszt.—We are told that Liszt, tired of being the butt for 
the anger and abuse of his former friends, both in France and 
Germany, is preparing a pamphlet which will silence his adver- 
saries. He wishes, it is said, to unmask them, in making known 
the business of all kinds that he has had with each of them, 
personally, or by correspondence. If Liszt makes up his mind 
to publish a book of this kind, it will excite great curiosity, 
and have a great success.—France Musicale. 

Tae Late TuHeatre Royat, Covent-Garpey.—On Friday 
evening some of the men engaged in removing the ruins of the 
late theatre, came within view of the foundation-stone, which 
was laid by George IV. There was a hole in the stone in which 
was found a brass box, and in which had been deposited several 
of the current coins of the realm at the time the stone was de- 
posited. The box was sent to his Grace the Duke of Bedford, 
the landlord of the estate, in consequence of a condition of sale, 
which was to the effect that if the box was found it should be 
given into his possession. The inscription on the foundation- 
stone was as follows :—“ Long live George Prince of Wales.” It 
is stated that the box will be sent to Her Majesty, who, on the 
destruction of the theatre, so sincerely exhibited her sympathy 
at the calamity, with a hope that she will allow the heir-apparent 
as Prince of Wales, to deposit the same box on the next founda- 
tion-stone of the building —7%mes. ; 

Exsecar.—Mr. Clemow adverted to the importance of unity, 
quoting the old fable about the bundle of sticks. He was grati- 
fied to see so many smiling faces, and urged that it was a great 
mistake to suppose that the interests of employers and employed 
were antagonistic. Good masters made good men, and good 
men made good masters. (Cheers.) The speaker alluded to 
the estimable character of Earl Fitzwilliam, and mentioned 
that though he had been much among the workmen in different 
parts of England and Wales, he had never seen a more happy 
and contented village than that of Elsecar, or one with nicer and 
trimmer cottages, better cultivated gardens, or where a better 
feeling prevailed among the inhabitants, (Cheers.) 
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HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. — This 
evening, the Comedy, VICTIMS; and (by request) THE HOUSEKEEPER ; 
concluding with the New Ballet, THE GLEANERS. Commence at 7. 


HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—This evening, 

THE CUSTOMS OF THE COUNTRY; THE FAIRY CIRCLE; and 

LATEST FROM NEW YORK. On Monday next Mr. Webster will appear in 
GEORGE DARVILLE. Commence at 7. 








OYAL PRINCESSS THEATRE. — This evening, 

5 

THE TEMPEST; preceded by the Farce, LIVING TOO FAST. Com- 
mence at 7. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE.—This evening, the 
New Burlesque, MASANIELLO. Preceded by A COMEDY. Commence 
at half-past 7. 


OYAL SURREY THEATRE.—This evening, IL 
TROVATORE, and THE DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT. Com- 
mence at /. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Joun Mitcnett.—Apply to Mr. Gimson, the Secretary, at 
the Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square , 
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Wuryshould there be only one enthusiasm? Why should M. 
Lenz be debarred from going into ecstacies about Beethoven, 
while M. Oulibicheff rhapsodises, unquestioned, about Mozart, 
aud M. Scheelcher (who protests he knows nothing of music, 
and shows it in his contempt for Mendelssohn) gets hyste- 
rical upon Handel ? 

We are of opinion that M. Lenz, and his book on Beetho- 
ven’s three styles, have been unfairly censured ; that M. Ouli- 
bicheff is the very last man to have taken the matter in 
hand; and that M. Fétis (the coldest of critics, whose early 
instructions endowed the world with an Ella), in half endors- 
ing the strictures of M. Oulibicheff, lays himself open to an 
equal charge of unfairness. 

Surely there is room for Beethoven as well as for Mozart, 
for Handel as well as for Bach, for Mendelssohn as well as 
for any of them. If men choose to be one-sided, and forget 
that art is many-sided (polyhedric, Mr. Carlyle would say), 
it is their own affair. Let them worship their own ideal, 
and leave others in peace. We cannot, at one and the same 
time, be idolators and iconoclasts. 

M. Oulibicheff would seem to hold a different notion, 
since, while prostrate before his idol, he would fain upset 
the idol of M. Lenz. The new work, entitled Beethoven, 
ses Critiques et ses Glossateurs, comes with an ill grace from 

the author of Mozart’s biography. M. Oulibicheff would 
have done more wisely to abstain—for, though his book is 
both clever and amusing, it proves that his musical instincts 
are narrowed by prejudice, that his apprehension of the 
philosophy of art is limited, and that he who could 
analyse Mozart so admirably stands puzzled and abashed 
in presence of the more metaphysical and daring genius 
of Beethoven. Our own feeling in this matter is to 
treat every man’s religion with respect, and gather what 
good may be obtained from all. No one can have 
devoted a life of energy to the contemplation of a par- 
ticular model (as M. Oulibicheff has done in respect of 
Mozart, and M. Lenz, less comprehensively, of Beethoven) 
without good results for the community at large. Much 
that escapes the notice of a less partial observer, and yet 
deserves to be known, becomes revealed to the searching 





eye of the enthusiast. It is for us to profit by his enthu- 
siasm, without sharing his prejudices. A lover thinks his 
mistress perfection, while a simple admirer of beauty sees 
defects which escape the doting eye of passion, ‘and; ad- 
mitting that she is beautiful, denies that she is perfect. 
Nevertheless, the lover and his love are worthy of sympathy. 

M. Oulibicheff loves Mozart, and to his adoration we are 
indebted for one of the most earnest, complete, and charming 
books that musical literature can boast. He loves Mozart 
as Romeo loved Juliet, and, in the expression of his idolatry, 
he rises to the highest and most persuasive eloquence. 
When you read his life of the great musician you believe 
every word of it. The passion of M. Lenz for Beethoven is 
of a wilder and more savage kind, and reminds you of that 
of Polyphemus for Galatea. M. Lenz repeats himself 
incessantly, and his 

“0 ruddier than the cherry! 
O sweeter than the berry i” 

goes on, with ever increasing vehemence, to, the end of the 
chapter. Yet both these men and their idolatries have 
brought good fruits, and we cannot abide that the hard eye 
of the bibliophilus should stare them out of countenance, 
M. Fétis is no more fitted to meddle with such critics and 
such books than Dr. Samuel Johnson—a far greater and a 
wiser bibliophilus than he—with the star-crossed lovers of 
Verona. What, however, most vexes us, is not so much 
that M. Fétis should bestow an icy smile of half approval 
upon M, Oulibicheff, as that M. Oulibicheff, instead of con- 
tinuing to sing the praises of Mozart, should devote himself 
to a labour so infinitely less congenial, and at the same time 
utterly futile, as that of attempting to depreciate the man 
who guided the chariot of art when death had unnerved the 
hand of his mighty predecessor. 





Oxer of the two leading humorists of the day has this 
week distinguished himself as the leading “ good-humorist.” 
Never, probably, has any mortal stood so severe a trial of 
temper as has been inflicted this week upon Mr. Thackeray. 
Certainly no mortal could pass through the ordeal with 
greater glory. On Monday he is nominated one of the 
candidates to represent the city of Oxford in the House of 
Commons, and the show of hands is in his favor. On 
Tuesday, however, he is defeated by his opponent, Mr. 
Cardwell. On Wednesday evening he comes to St. Martin’s 
Hall, and there delivers a lecture on “ Week-day Preachers” 
in remembrance of Mr. Douglas Jerrold. Trying days, 
these, especially the latter two; but the good humour of 
Mr. Thackeray has remained unrufiled to the last. If there 
was a day on which a doubt might arise respecting this 
equanimity, it was Monday—the least trying of all the 
three, for then, indeed, he launched out against the Peelites 
in terms far from moderate. . 

His speech on Tuesday, delivered to the Oxford folk after 
the decision of the poll against him, is surrounded by: a 
perfect halo of benevolence. He tells his audience a funny 
story about two prize-fighters, that he might have introduced 
into one of his ordinary lectures, with the intention of 
showing that when a contest is over, the victor and the 
vanquished ought to shake hands and be friends. His 
partisans express their indignation at the result of the 
conflict by hisses and cries of “ Bribery,” but he tells them 
not to hiss, and exhorts them to refrain from opprobrious 
shouts,. Declaring himself to be in favor of Sunday amuse- 
ments, and hinting that his sentiments on this subject were 
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among the causes of his defeat, he ends his speech with these 
words: “I will retire, and take my place with my pen and 
ink at my desk, and leave to Mr. Cardwell a business which 
I am sure he understands better than I do.” 

This is a fine specimen of thorough good-humour, but the 
master-piece has not come yet. We all know that a defeat, 
however trifling, is invariably attended with a certain sense 
of humiliation. A man would rather lose a game of chess 
during a tte-d-tée with his adversary, than in a room 
crowded with lookers-on; and he whose farce has been 
damned at an ordinary theatre, does every thing he can to 
diminish the chance of meeting his friends in the lobby. 
The loss of the game at chess may have been accompanied by 
the clearest. demonstration of the loser’s consummate skill, and 
the sentence passed on the dramatic creation may have been 
most unrighteous, but still a defeat is a defeat, and the 
vanquished party would always like to plunge into his own 
sanctum, and have his sulk fairly out. 

Now observe the refined cruelty with which destiny 
treats Mr. Thackeray. The melancholy result of Tuesday 
is not published till Wednesday morning, when Mr. 
Thackeray’s defeat becomes, of course, the “topic of the 
day.” It is on the evening of this very Wednesday that he 
appears at St. Martin’s Hall, and there delivers his lecture 
in the presence of a multitude in whose minds the events of 
Tuesday are uppermost. No ordinary multitude either; 
but a multitude liberally chequered with personal friends. 
A friend, in the strict sense of the word, is, of course, the 
very person that one would like to see at a period of reverse, 
but when the friends are a score or two in number, they 
include many with respect to whom the most sacred of 
terms must be construed with a certain degree of laxity. 
The appearance of a friend (italicised) to a man in trouble 
is something celestial; the sight of an “acquaintance” 
something infernal. 

At the meeting that ensued between Mr. Thackeray and 
his audience at St. Martin’s Hall, both parties behaved 
admirably. The audience applauded, till the modern antique 
building shook again, on purpose to show that their senti- 
ments had nothing in common with those of the 1,085 
Cardwellites of Oxford. Mr. Thackeray, in his turn, began 
his lecture by a quiet reference to a walk he had taken in 
the city of Oxford the day before. The Gordian knot was 
solved. The infinite good-humour of the lecturer at once 
overflowed, and was found sufticient to supply the whole 
body of the audience. Have none of our readers ever been 
in the position of meeting a friend, who has lately passed 
through the Insolvent Court, or whose wife has eloped, or 
who has figured in a not very reputable police-report, and 
felt a sort of embarrassment as to the manner in which to 
accost him? What a relief if the sufferer himself at once 
springs to the subject deemed most painful, and cracks a 
joke at his own expense? We have no doubt that, a few 
minutes before eight o'clock, many kind “friends” in St. 
Martin’s Hall were conjecturing how “Thackeray” would 
look, and asking one another whether he would seem de- 
pressed. And how did he look? Why, as bold and cheer- 
ful as possible, and a chuckling allusion to his own defeat 
was the first utterance of his lips. One roar, and there was 
the end of the matter. Instead of remaining a grim phan- 
tom before the minds of the audience, the Oxford election 
was fairly and formally dismissed: it had received its coup 
de grace, and people were at leisure to listen to pleasant 
genial things about Addison, Steele, Fielding, Goldsmith, 
Lamb, Hood, Dickens, Thackeray himself—and last, not 


| least, about that blue-eyed, Douglas Jerrold, “in remem- 
brance” of whom the lecture was delivered. 

And how did Mr. Thackeray feel after the lecture? Of 
course we cannot say, with any degree of certainty, but we 
will allow ourselves to guess,—and our guess tells us that he 
felt for that intellect-appreciating audience, who applauded 
what they liked, without thinking of consequences, and who 
revered genius, without testing it by the standard of preju- 
dice, a degree of admiration that he could not have enter- 
tained for the mob of would-be saints and tricky dealers in 
petty politics whom he had addressed at Oxford. “ Man is 
never in earnest but when he plays,” says Schiller, and 
surely Mr. Thackeray is fulfilling a higher vocation, while 
he is addressing the people during their really serious hours, 
than he would fulfil by becoming one of the throng who 
take part in the complicated game of politics. Men of 
inferior genius will do for politicians; let Mr. Thackeray 
stick to his pen and his platform. 

We may close these remarks by quoting the words uttered 
by Githe, when all the world was rejoicing that the cele- 
brated Suabian poet Uhland had taken an active part in 
politics :— 

“ Mind the politician will devour the poet. To be a member of the 
States, and to live amid daily jostlings and excitements, is not for the 
delicate nature of a poet. His song will cease, and that is, in some 
sort, to be lamented. Suabia has plenty of men, sufficiently well edu- 
cated, well-meaning, able and eloquent, to be members of the States, 
but ouly one poet of Uhland’s class.” 

Let us rejoice that our Thackeray has not been devoured 
by the great stone ogre that raises its head so terribly in 
Palace Yard. 








Herr Marscuyer is gone, and the only sign of his having 
been among us was a modest concert in Lord Ward’s Gal- 
lery, organised by his compatriot, Herr Reichardt, the 
singer ! 








Mabie. Jonanna WaGNER quits the theatre immediately 
after her marriage. 

Herr Ernst has gone to Boulogne-sur-Mer, for the purpose 
of playing at the first Philharmonic Concert. Herr Reichardt 
is also engaged for the same occasion. 

M. JuLes pe Giimes is at Spa. 

Sienor Stvorr has left London for Baden-Baden, where he 
will remain during the season. 

M. Litotrr, the pianist and composer, has received a decora- 
tion from the King of the Belgians. 

Sicvor Tamperiik.—This eminent artist has returned from 
the Brazils, covered with laurels and burdened with gold. He 
leaves in a few days for Brussels, where he will remain a short 
time to recruit himself, previous to his return to St. Peters- 
burgh, where he is engaged for the ensuing season. 

M. JULLIEN has returned to town, to conduct the concerts at 
the Royal Surrey Gardens, after a tour of unexampled success 
in the provinces. 

Travian Singers 1n America.—We read in Dwight’s Boston 
Journal of Music, that Mdme. Frezzolini is engaged for the New 
York Academy of Music, and will commence in September. 
Better late than never, although we fear it is too late. The same 
on w= informs us that Messrs. Thalberg and Ullman, at 
present lessees of the Academy, are in treaty with Mr. Lumley, 
and that the “troop” of Her Majesty’s Theatre will, perhaps, 
stay a part of the winter in New York. Possible, but not 
probable. i 4 
Morerr Cuoir Meetine.—The third and last meeting this 
season of the Motett Choir of the Ecclesiological Society took 
place on Thursday evening. The choir is composed of the young 
gentlemen of the Chapel Royal, who are under Mr. Helmore’s 
care, and a number of ladies and gentlemen addicted to church 








music, All the pieces went off well, and gave great satisfaction. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


On Saturday the subscription season was brought to a some- 
what premature termination. The performances consisted of 
La Traviata, the final scene from Marco Spada, for Madame 
Rosati, and a new divertissement entitled Alphea, for Madlle. 
Marie Taglioni. The great popularity of Madlle. Piccolomini 
made the opera in which she had achieved her greatest renown 
a happy choice for the winding up. Although in other charac- 
ters the young artist may have raised herself higher in the esti- 
mation of thinking people, with the general public she is most 
intimately associated with Violetta. The performance was 
admirable, as usual—the last scene, we are inclined to think, 
more powerful and impressive than ever. It was, indeed, a 
tender farewell, and Madlle. Piccolomini was determined not to 
leave many dry eyes in the house. In fact, you would almost 
have fancied she forgot all about the two ultra-extra weeks, 
and that no repetitions of the 7'raviata were so soon to follow. 
She wept aristocratic tears on Saturday to the subscribers, and 
kept her popular anguish for the middle classes at half-price. 
Of course Mdlle. Piccolomini underwent the usual hard labor 
of an ovation—had to come forward numberless times, to bow, 
curtsey, and bend until her frame must have ached, and to pick 
up bouquets ad perpetuam. Madlle. Piccolomini bore it all 
with magnanimity, and appeared as fresh when she snatched 
up the last bouquet as at the commencement of the opera. 

Signor Giuglini, too, came in for his share of enthusiasm, 
while Signor Beneventano shone by the reflected lights of 
soprano and tenor. 

In the divertissement from Marco Spada, Madame Rosati and 
the corps de ballet obtained a tumultuous encore in the sparkling 
tarantella. : 

As for the new ballet-divertissement entitled Aldphea, by 
M. Paul Taglioni, music by M. Hertel, we cannot pretend to say 
what it means. <A pas d’action by Mdlle. Marie Taglioni, and a 
Syn pathie—pas de deux by the lady and M. Charles, were both 
admirable, and evoked the loudest applause. Mdlle. Marie 
Taglioni has made wonderful progress of late years. It required 
no great powers of prophecy to foreteil her career when she 
first appeared on the boards of Her Majesty’s Theatre as a mere 
girl not long since ; but even prejudice could hardly have anti- 
cipated so brilliant a career as that which she is now onthe 
point of achieving. Mdlle. Marie Taglioni, in fact, is one of the 
most accomplished dancers of the day. Her execution is sur- 
prising, the most difficult steps and bounds being accomplished 
with consummate ease ; while for grace of motion and elegance 
of Somerset she cannot be surpassed. Furthermore—and this 
is indispensable to a great dancer—Marie is singularly prepos- 
sessing in appearance. Her face is handsome ; her form perfect ; 
and she has an eye and smile both of which speak most intel- 
ligibly to the heart, Had the pas de deux occurred at a reason- 
able hour in the evening it would have created a furor. As it 
was, every one applauded Marie and M. Charles, although the 
pas was the last dance of the ballet, and nothing followed. 

The extra season at reduced prices commenced on Monday. 
Lucia di Lammermoor and an act of the Barbiere were the 
operatic performances; the ballet—the tableaurs from Marco 
Spada. On Tuesday the Figlia, with last act of the Favorita, 
and Marco Spada. Wednesday, // Trovatore, with, between the 
acts, a pas de dewx for Mdlle Hilariot (her first appearance) and 
M. Baratti, and Alphea, Thursday, La Traviata, with a pas de 
deux between the acts for Mdlle. Marie Taglioni and M. Charles 
and Marco Spada. . 

The performance last night is entitled to a separate para- 
graph. Rossini’s comic opera, Cenerentola, his most brilliant, 
perhaps, after the Barbiere, was produced to allow Alboni to 
shine for one night in her greatest part. The cast embraced, 
besides Alboni as Angelina, Sig, Delart as the Prince, Sig. 
Belletti as Dandini, Sig. Rossi as Don Magnifico, and Madlle. 
Berti and Baillou as Thisbe and Clotilde. 

_No part better than Cenerentola serves to display the various 
pifts of Alboni to advantage. In the first scene, where, while 
er more favoured visitors are employed in discussing the arti- 
fices of costume, Cenerentola prepares their coffee at the fire- 
side, the quaint romance, “Una volta c’era un Re,” brings out low 





notes as sweet and rich as the softest tones from the horn, 
Nothing can be more prepossessing than the simplicity with 
which Alboni says, rather oon sings, this unpretending melody. 
Tn the cabaletta of the duet with Don Romario her flexibility is 
first denoted, while the infantine archness with which she 
addresses her unknown companion, in the words :— 
“Deh scusata, perdonate 
Alla mia semplicita ”— 

has an irresistible charm. The last scene of the first act, where 
Cenerentola appears veiled, as an unknown guest at the Prince's 
ball, offers an example of the florid ornamented largo, in the pure 
Italian style, unexampled for breadth and dignity, combined 
with grace of style. In the delivery of such phrases, it must be 
admitted, Alboni stands without a competitor. The second act 
is chiefly distinguished for the celebrated adagio, “ Nacqui all’ 
affanno,” and the brilliant rondo with variations, “Non pid 
mesta,” which terminates the opera. Alboni’s execution of these 
movements realises the beau idéal of the vocal art. When we hear 
her pour forth, with a wealth of tone and style of phrasing, 
which, lavish in elegant fioriture, is the essence of artistic finish, 
the large and flowing melody of the adagio, we cannot but 
lament that such a simple and expressive style of writing should 
be hopelessly on the wane, and that a voice and method like 
Alboni’s should ever be exhibited—to satisfy the external craving 
for novelty, to which the continual transformations in the forms 
of art are attributable—in performances perhaps more vehe- 
mently exciting, but assuredly less natural and pure. The 
rondo, “Non pit mesta,” in the hands of Alboni, as a feat of 
mechanical execution, has never been surpassed, if, indeed, 
equalled. It is not merely the faultless correctness with which 
the scales, ascending and descending, distant intervals and 
florid diversions are taken, nor the roundness and satisfying 
quality of each particular note, nor the astonishing fluency 
with which the rapid melody escapes from the lips of the 
songstress, that calls for admiration; but, beyond all this, a 
certain unconsciousness of the effect she is producing, a child- 
like innocence that plays upon her features, when she is in the 
act of accomplishing the most extraordinary difficulties, and 
which, while it would plead successfully for a multitude of sins. 
exercises an indescribable spell upon the hearers when allied to 
such absolute perfection. 

The reception of Alboni was such as is only accorded to the 
most favoured artists. The first tones of her voice in the 
romance, “ Una volta,” fell upon the ear like some cherished 
melody of early days, and at once aroused the sympathy of the 
audience. The florid cabaletta in the duet with Bon Ramiro 
created a “sensation ;” and the dargo di bravura in the first 
Jinale—“ Sprezzo quei don che versa”—was applauded with 
enthusiasm. The excitement created by “ Non pid mesta,” and 
the dargo which precedes it, we shall not attempt to portray. 
The encore and recall were but commonsplace matters when 
compared with the breathless interest and suppressed murmurs 
of delight which accompanied the execution of these movements 
from end to end. Alboni never more triumphantly sustained 
her reputation as one of the greatest singers of the age, and in 
her own especial style the greatest. 

Of the other parts we can only speak generally. Sig. Belart 
sang the music of the part charmingly, as did also Sig. Belletti 
that of Dandini, and the opera excited the greatest enthusiasm, 
The last scene from J Martiri followed, for Madlle. Piccolomini 
and Sig. Giuglini, and the ballet entertainments comprised the 
talents of Mad. Rosati, Madlles. Marie Taglioni, Katrine, 
Boschetti, etc. 

The theatre was crowded to suffocation. 
repeated next week, 


Cenerentola will be 


Crystat Patace.—The Vocal Association, comprising 330 
male and female voices, will make its second appearance to-day. 
under the direction of M. Benedict, in the central transept of 
the Crystal Palace. The success which attended its first appear- 
ance there has induced its indefatigable originator to renew his 
visit. The programme includes some of the best compositions 
in vocal musi¢, which, from the antecedents of the company, Wé 
may expect will be done full justice to, 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


On Saturday, Fra Diavolo was repeated, and this was by many 
degrees the best performance of the four. We have now no 
doubt that Auber’s masterpiece will constitute one of the most 
attractive pieces in the repertory of the Royal Italian Opera, in 
spite of certain drawbacks consequent upon its transference to 
the Italian stage. Mad. Bosio, whose seeming indifference on the 
first night—by no means surprising taking all things into consi- 
deration—did not escape notice, had warmed into her part, and 
acted, not only with becoming grace and propriety, which she 
never fails to do, but with requisite esprit and vivacity, The 
air from Le Serment was loudly encored, and all the music given 
with that exceeding brilliancy which is the characteristic of this 
accomplished artist. Mad. Marai,too, who had appeared anything 
but at home in the part of Lady Allcash, for the firat time 
entered into the spirit ef the music and the drama, and achieved 
a decided suecess. Sig. Gardoni is much improved in his acting, 
and begins to put on a more ferocious aspect and a more brigand- 
like air when that is necessary. As for Ronconi, being never the 
same, it is impossible to say how he intends to fill out the por- 
trait of Lord Allcash in the end. Perhaps a more humourous 
piece of acting was never witnessed on the stage. Of course it 
is a caricature, but as the character was intended to be such, 
both by poet and musician, it would be unjust to censure the 
artist. 

We are more than delighted at the success of Fra Diavolo, 
since it may lead to the production of other masterpieces of Auber, 
which are too little known in this country. 

Monday wasan extra-night, when, as on the previous Monday, 
a combined attraction was given. La Traviata was followed by 
Goldoni’s comedy La Locondiera, in which Madame Ristori 
made one of her greatest triumphs as a comic actress. We have 
noticed this exquisite performance in another part of our 
columns, 

On Tuesday, Mdlle. Victoire Balfe appeared for the first time 
as Lucia, in Lucia di Lammermoor. It was her second essay on 
the stage, and few indeed who had seen her could imagine she 
was a mere novice to the boards. Not only was the grace of 
girlhood apparent, together with the fascination derivable from 
good looks and an innate elegance of manner, but the ease of 
deportment, gesture, and motion, which takes actors years of 
study and experience to acquire, seemed to be attained without 
an effort—or, rather, must have sprung from that true instinct 
which is kin to genius. So far from being awkward, or com- 
mitting solecisms in action, Mdlle. Balfe was appropriate in 
every movement, and invariably filled the stage with the art 
‘of a thoroughly experienced performer. Indeed, as an actress, 
the youthful prima donna may already be denominated accom- 
eng and, judging from her pristine efforts in the histrionic 

ine, we have little doubt that Miss Balfe is destined to oceupy 
the very highest rank. Not less unqualified must be the praise 
bestowed upon her singing throughout. A little more power 
alone is wanting to render her performance unexceptionable. 
But this will come with years, and strength, which years only 
ean confer, It is no matter of surprise that Mdlle. Balfe should 
sing like a thorough artist ; she has had the great advantage, 
from infancy, of instruction from her father, who was one of the 
best of living singers, even in an age when good singers were 
not scarce. She has also been taught by the most accomplished 
Italian masters on the continent, and has devoted all her 
energies for years to study. 

The appearance of Madlle. Balfe at once prepossessed the 

cetators in her favour, She looked the very picture of 

alter Scott’s gentle heroine, and no doubt piv idea of 
the character from the novelist, which, indeed, has been but 
little disturbed in the opera. Donizetti wrote two airs for the 
entrance of the soprano—* Regnaya nel silenzio,” and “ Perché 
non ho.” Singers select one or other at pleasure. Madile. 
Balfe chose the andante of the first, and the cabaletta of the 
second. She sang both movements admirably, the first with 
that delicacy of expression and tenderness befitting a romantic 


hope and enthusiasm. The embellishments in the cabdaletta 
were extremely fanciful and happy, and executed to perfection, 
the chromatic passages and shake being especially remarkable, 
In the duet with Edgardo, Madlle. Balfe made some charming 
points, vocal and histrionic, and proved herself thoroughly im- 
bued with the meaning of the words and sceue, In the duet in 
the second act, where Enrico forces Lucy to consent to the 
marriage with Bucklaw, Madlle. Balfe wanted a little more 
power to give effect to her fervor and energy. The scene of the 
malediction was beautifully acted, and sung with infinite expres- 
sion and feeling. The whole demeanour of the young artist 
throughout this trying situation, was wonderfully natural and 
striking. Equally fine and true was the mad scene, which in 
some respects, indeed, we have not seen surpassed. The 
melaneholy infused into the air, “ Ah! non piangere,” was quite 
affecting. In short, Madlle. Balfe’s success was legitimate and 
triumphant, and threw the naturally cold audiences of the 
Lyceum into ecstacies. f 

Signor Neri-Baraldi made a respectable Edgardo, and Signor 
Graziani displayed unwonted energy in Enrico, The Bide-the- 
Bent of M. Zelger and the Normano of Signor Polonini were 
both excellent. The cast, nevertheless, was capable of im- 
provement. 

On Thursday Fra Diavolo was repeated, 





HERR REICHARDTS CONCERT, 


Tus concert merits a separate record, both on account of the 
eminent musician in whose honour it was given, and the real 
excellence of the programme. Dr. Heinrich Marschner is well 
known to all musical England. The name of the composer of 
Der Vampyr, Templar und Judin, and Hans Heiling, indeed 
could not but be widely celebrated. In 1828 Der Vampyr was 
produced at the Lyceum Theatre in an English dress, and ran 
upwards of sixty nights. Such was its success, that Dr. Marsch- 
ner was engaged expressly to write an opera for Covent 
Garden, which desirable event, however, did not come off. In 
his own country, and among modern writers, Dr. Marschner 
enjoys a reputation as an operatic composer second only to that 
of Weber and Spohr, and Meyerbeer. His oy fo betray 
a decided predilection for the classic school ; his invention is 
prompt cae lively, and his melodies graceful and flowing. His 
operas become great favourites wherever they are heard ; and 
it is surprising they should have been neglected in a country 
like PN ca which patronises musical talent so extensively. 

The concert on Friday (yesterday week) given at the Dudley 
Gallery, Egyptian Hall—always by kind permission of Lord 
Ward—was interesting not only from several pieces of Dr. 
Marschner’s being introduced, but from the appearance of 
Dr. Marschner himself, who performed twice on the piano; in 
the overture to Hans Heiling, arranged for two pianofortes and 
eight hands, with MM. Osborne, Tedesco, and Benedict; and in 
a trio, composed by himself, for pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello, with Herr Molique and Signor Piatti. Though now a 
sexagenarian, Dr. Marschner has not lost his command of the 
key-board. His touch is fine and elastic, and his execution 
masterly. The overture to the popular opera of Hans Heiling, 
we need hardly say, suffered considerably by its translation to 
the pianoforte. Its characteristic feature, however, and con- 
summate musical treatment, could not escape observation, and 
the audience were unanimous in their approval. The trio was 
still more liked, as may be imagined, and the last three move- 
ments loudly applauded. The andante, with a charming passage 
for the violoncello, exquisitely pared by Sig. Piatti, would have 
created a furor in a larger assembly of the sterner sex. 

The vocal contributions to the programme, by Dr. Marschner, 
consisted of a duo, “ Die tanzenden Miidschen,” for soprano and 
contralto; lied “ Der Kuss” for tenor; two ballads for contralto, 
“Die Biume griinen iiberall” and “ Der Schmetterling ;” and an 
aria for tenor, “Du stolzes England,” from the opera ee ee 
und Judin. ‘The tenor airs were both admirably sung by Herr 
Reichardt, and both encored. The first, however, only was 
accepted; the latter, being the final piece in the concert. The 





young lady over head and ears in love: and the second, with 
that brilliancy and buoyancy betraying the heart filled with 


song from the Zemplar, by the way, is a tribute to the glory and 
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liberty of England, which, had it been given in the native tongue 
would have created an evthusiasm of another kind. 

Another interesting feature of the selection was a new song 
by Meyerbeer, composed expressly for Herr Reichardt, entitled 
“ Des Schiifers Lied,” with clarinet accompaniment. This is a 
charming shepherd-strain, pastoral in character, ee and 
melodious, was sung to perfection by Herr Reichardt, whose 
vocal powers and style the illustrious composer has consulted 
with his usual felicity. 

Madame Marschner, the wife of the composer, has a powerful 
contralto voice, and an energetic style. She sang the duo of her 
husband’s above named, with Mdlle. Westerstrand, and the two 
ballads by Marschner also alluded to, and proved herself a 
clever and experienced mistress of the vocal art. Mdlle. Wester- 
strand introduced her two Swedish songs with her usual effect. 

The other vocalists were Mad. Ugalde and M. Jules Lefort. 
Sig. Piatti executed a solo on the violoncello, and Sig. Belletti a 
solo on the clarinet. 

Mr. Francesca Berger and Mr. W. G. Cusins conducted. 

Mr. Rosert Barnerr, the distinguished professor and 
talented pianist, played a selection of music before his pupils at 
his residence, in Albany-street, on the 23rd instant. The pro- 
gramme is worthy of being recorded :— 

Sonata in D - ay Pes at ES Mozart. 
Momento, “Capricioso”.., ob iA pee Weber. 

“ Genevieve,” and “Study in E” a3 AG Bennett. 
Songs without Words = : i Mendelssohn, 





Beethoven. 
Cramer. 


Sonata, “ Les Adieux, l’Absence, et le Retour” 
“Days of Yore” ... a oe see vee 
Caprice in E ay ns Mendelssohn. 
Harmonious Blacksmith a ne oe: Handel. 

Mr. Barnett’s performances were listened to with the greatest 
delight ; and the “practical” lesson thus given to his pupils 
will, no doubt, stimulate them to fresh exertions, so as to render 
them worthy pupils of so talented a master. 








CONCERTS. 


Herr Von vER Osten gave a musical evening (soirée musi- 
cale), at Willis’s Rooms, on Friday, June 26th. The singers 
were—Madlle. Augusta Stubbe, and Herr Von der Osten ; instru- 
mentalists—Herr E. Pauer (piano), Herr Molique and Herr L. Ries 
(violin), Herr Goffrie (viola), and Herr Feri Kletzer (violon- 
cello). The music was well selected, and embraced F. Ries’s 
quartet in C minor, Op. 126, for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello, and Beethoven’s trio in D, Op. 70, for pianoforte, violin, 
and violoncello, Herr Von der Osten sang, among other things, 
Beethoven’s suite of six songs,“ An die Ferne Geliebte.” Herr 
Pirscher, conducted. 

Sienor Bazzint gave a musical morning at Willis’s Rooms, 
on the 27th ult. The vocalists were—Maadlles, de Westerstrand, 
Caroline Wagner, and Augusta Stubbe ; Signors Solieri, Gug- 
lielmi, and M. Lefort ; instrumentalists—Sig. Andreoli, piano- 
forte ; Herr Engel, harmonium; Sig, Bazzini, and Sig. Favilli, 
violin; Herr Goffrie, viola; Sig. Piatti, violoncello. The fea- 
ture of the concert was a posthumous quartet by Donizetti, 
which, however, did not create any great effect. Miss Augusta 
Stubbe sang very nicely, and promises to be an acquisition to the 
concert-room. 

Herr Oscar dE 1a Cryna, the pianist, gave a morning con- 
cert at the Dudley Gallery, on Monday, the 29th ult., and was 
assisted by Signorina Antonietta Mary (from the Royal Opera, 
San Carlos, Lisbon), and Miss Stabbach, as singers, and by Herr 
Molique in the instrumental department. Herr Oscar de la 
Cinna played several pieces of his own composition, and joined 
Herr Molique in Beethoven’s famous Kreutzer duet, for piano 
and violin, Op. 47. , 

Mr. G. W. Cusins’s second and last matinée musicale came off 
at Willis’s Rooms, on Monday the 29th ult. The programme 
was very attractive. The pieces played by Mr. Cusins included 
Mendelssohn's sonata in B flat, Op. 45, for piano and violoncello, 
with Sig. Piatti; Hummel’s septuor, in which Mr, Cusins was 





assisted by Messrs. R. Blagrove (violin), Piatti (violoncello), 
Howell (contra-basso), Pratten (flute), Nicholson (hautboy), and 
CO. Harper (horn); Handel’s Harmonious Blacksmith ; Heller's 
La Truite; and, with M Remenyi, Thalberg and De Beriot’s 
duo for pianoforte and violin on airs from Les Huguenots. Mr, 
Cusins displayed his usual command of the instrument. 

A DISTINGUISHED and brilliant company assembled in the 
magnificent saloons of the Marchionessof Downshire, 24, Belgrave- 
square, on the occasion of the matineé musicale of Mad. Ruprrs- 
porrr and Sig. ALBERTO RanpEGGER, on Thursday, the 2nd inst, 
The artists assisting were Malle. Antonietta Mary, Sigrs. Stecchi, 
Bottardi, Monasi, Nerini, and Annoni, MM. Jules Lefort, Charles 
Braham, Thomas and Allan Irving, vocalists; and Sig. Andreoli, 
Madlle. Eloise d’Herbil, and Herr Engel, instrumentalists. The 
first part of the programme was devoted entirely to compositions 
of Herr Randegger, including selections from operas entitled 
Bianca Cappello aud Gianni, Herr Randegger writes well for 
voices; and the pieces were judiciously chosen both to display 
his own talent as a composer, and to set off the singers to advan- 
tage. In such an aristocratic assembly, of course frigidity was 
the order of the day; nevertheless an innovation was made on 
their usual indifference, and a mild encore was bestowed on the 
terzetto, “ De Parigi io son Borghese.” Mad. Rudersdorff ocea- 
sionally, by the fire and impetuosity of her singing, warmed the 
audience up, and almost urged them to something like a display 
of enthusiasm. 





A COMPANION TO THE OPERA OF “IL DON 
GIOVANNI.” 


Tur story of Dr. Faustus, the despairing scholar, whose 
desire after forbidden knowledge led him to form a compact 
with the Evil One, has existed from an early age in a narrative 
form ; and at the present day the student may have it either as 
it was recounted at length, in a goodly volume of the sixteenth 
century, or comprised within the limits of a chap-book, to suit 
the exigencies of less patient readers. But the no less cele- 
brated Don Juan, who was carried off by demons in the midst 
of his earthly career, not on account of any written compact, 
but as a retribution for an impious and licentious life, is almost 
without a chronicler. Hls wickedness and his terrible end 
would seem, indeed, to have been generally celebrated through- 
out the district of Seville, before Tirso de Molina, the first poet 
who placed the libertine upon the stage, made choice of a theme 
that the genius of Mozart has since endowed with immortality. 
Don Eugenio de Ochoa, the editor of the Zesoro del Teatro 
Espanol, in a preface to Molino’s play, observes that Don Juan 
Tenorio, the hero of the story, belonged to one of the twenty- 
four illustrious houses of Seville. One night he killed the 
Commandada Ulloa, whose daughter he had previously carried 
off; and the murdered man was buried in a Franciscan convent, 
where his family held a chapel. The friars, having decoyed 
Don Juan into their convent, and deprived hin of life, spread 
the report that he had insulted the statue of his victim, which, 
by way of retaliation, had plunged him into the infernal regions. 

However, this story, which is no condensation, but really con- 
tains the entire tradition, is so exceedingly meagre, that noto- 
rious as the name of Don Juan may have been in his own 
country for several centuries, his fame can scarcely be said to 
have had a definite shape till he was brought upon the stage. 
If, as some suppose, he was an intimate friend of Pedro the 
Cruel, King of Castile, something like two centuries and a half 
must have elapsed before he became a theatrical figure, for the 
monk, Gabriel Tellez, who wrote under the name of “Tirso de 
Molina,” lived from about 1570 to 1650. Molina’s play is en- 
titled LZ Burlador de Sevilla y Convidado di Piedra, and was 
fortunate enough to attract the attention of some itinerant 
Italian actors, who took it into France. In one of the suburbs 
of Paris an Italian modification of the Spanish piece was per- 
formed, and seems to have inspired Molitre with the idea of his 
celebrated Festin de Pierre, which was first performed in 1665, 
at the theatre of the Palais Royal, though it may be observed 
that a French drama on the same subject, written by Villiers, 
and entitled Le Festin de Pierre; ou, le Fils Criminel, had been 
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erformed in 1659, at the Hotel de Burgogne. Two other 
“rench versions, one by the actor Dusmenil, the other by 
Thomas Corneille, followed that of Moliére at short intervals. 
The English tragedy, entitled the Libertine, written by Shadwell, 
celebrated as the object of Dryden’s satire, seems first to have 
introduced the subject to the London public. It was first 
played at Dorset Gardens in 1676. 

Between these earlier versions of the Juan story and the 
libretto of Mozart’s opera, written by Da Ponte, there is a dif- 
ference with respect to the catastrophe. In the former the 
divine retribution does not visit Don Juan when the Statue, in 
compliance with his invitation, comes to sup with him; but the 
Libertine is invited to return the visit, and it is in a scene in 
which the Statue is the host and he is the guest, that his 
destruction takes place. Two of the versions, Dusmenil’s and 
Shadwell’s, give the Libertine a pair of friends, who share his 
fate when the Statue’s visit is returned. Da Ponte, on the other 
hand, destroys the Libertine without going through the formality 
of a second festival. 

However, the celebrated Goldoni, who, in the course of the 
last century, wrote an Italian play on the subject, entitled Don 
Giovanni Tenorio, osia il Dissoluto punito, had departed so much 
from the original legend, that Da Ponte’s book, in spite of minor 
differences, may be regarded as a return to the old story. With 
a prosaic veneration for probability, Goldoni omits all the super- 
natural agency that gives the tale its peculiar colouring. Don 
Juan does indeed sup with the Commander, but it is before the 
death of the latter ; the Statue, too, is introduced, but it is a 
mere stone image, that remains fixed in the churchyard where 
Don Giovanni is struck dead by a flash of lightning. The comic 
servant, who is called “Catalinon” by Tirso de Molina, 
“Arlecchino’’ by the old Italian, “Sganarelle” by Moliére, 
“Jacomo” by Shadwell, and who afterwards revives in the 
“Leporello” of Da Ponte, is likewise left out in Goldoni’s later 
production. 

Fortunately, Goldoni found no imitators; but in a ballet, to 
which the music was composed by Gluck, and the date of which 
is about 1765, the old terrible catastrophe is preferred to the 
prosaic modification. The Statue comes to sup with Don Juan; 
Don Juan goes to.sup with the Statue ; and then comes the 
retribution as in the early dramatic version. An Italian opera, 
composed by Vincenzo Righini about twelve years afterwards, 
is exactly on the same principle. The music to this work is 
entirely forgotten. 

Last in the series of dramatists is Lorenzo da Ponte, who was 
born in 1749, and died in 1838, at New York, where he was 
director of the Italian Opera. He had so highly pleased Mozart 
by his libretto of Za Nozze di Figaro, which he wrote in 1786, 
that in the following year he was asked by the great composer 
for another work, which now exists in that of the immortal J/ 
Don Giovanni. By this chef-d’wuvre all the previous versions of 
Don Juan, both musical and dramatic, are eclipsed, and as the 
Faust of Géthe is now the Faustus par excellence, so is the Don 
Giovanni of Mozart the only acknowledged form of the Spanish 
libertine. 

However, while the music of Don Giovanni is renowned all 
over the civilized world, and the opera belongs to the repertory 
of ak lyrical theatre, it may be questioned whether the 
public has generally apprehended the purport of Da Ponte’s 
work, A vagueness in the selection of the decorations has 
contributed not a little to render the story obscure, although 
the drama is really a master-piece, if we consider the variety of 
lyrical expressions to which it affords scope, and the skill with 
which a complicated action is wrought up to a final result. On 
the occasion of the restored Don Giovanni, which is now to be 
produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre, we feel that our labours 
will not be superfluous if we describe the progress of the plot 
and the dramatic signification of the principal musical pieces. 

Nothing can be more absurd than the ordinary stage-arrange- 
ment by which the stirring incidents that introduce the action 
of the drama are made to take place in a public street. Did 
not long habit check all tendency to reflection, the most careless 
spectator would at once perceive that these incidents could only 
occur within the precincts of the Commander's residence. 












There would be nothing repugnant to common sense in 
selecting the court-yard of the Commander's palace at Seville, 
as the spot on which the action commences. But a more pictu- 
resque effect is obtained if we suppose that the villa of the 
venerable grandee is invaded by the reckless libertine, and that 
the garden attached to the villa is the place in which all the 
characters are brought together. In the improved version of 
Don Giovanni, the rising curtain discovers a Spanish garden, 
rich in the trees and flowers of the South, and faintly illumined 
by the first dawn of day. On one side, in the extreme back- 
ground, is an elegant pavilion; on the other is the fagade of the 
principal building. Leporello is keeping watch in front of the 
pavilion, from which Don Giovanni and Donna Anna suddenly 
rush forth. Concealing his face with his mantle the libertine 
endeavours to escape, without betraying his identity, while the 
lady, clinging to him, declares that she will rather die than 
allow him to depart. The cries of Donna Anna bring from the 
house her venerable father, who presently appears with a drawn 
sword in one hand, and a torch in the other, While the lady, 
terrified at the danger. to which her father is exposed, hurries 
into the house to obtain assistance, Don Giovanni, whose first 
object is concealment, strikes the torch from the hand of his 
adversary, and the stage is again nearly dark. The challenge 
of the Commander to draw and defend himself is, at first, 
slighted by Don Giovanni, who disdains to engage with an 
opponent so much his inferior in bodily strength ; but all such 
considerations are soon dispelled by the taunts of the old man 
and a combat ensues, which is terminated by a mortal woun 
inflicted on the Commander. The words uttered by the homi- 
cide at this solemn moment— 
“ Ah gid cade il sciagurato, 

Affanoso e agonizzante 

Gia dal seno palpitante 

Veggo ’ anima partir.” 
are entirely free from the levity which generally pervades his 
character, and we may suppose that something like remorse 
comes over him, when he perceives the aged noble perishing at 
his feet. When the life of the Commandant is extinct, Don 
Giovanni first remembers Leporollo, who has hovered in the 
back-ground, an unwilling witness of the conflict, and who now 
comes forward, scarcely y Stent whether his master or the 
Commandant is the victim. The whole of these incidents, from 
the rising of the curtain, are comprised in the Introduction. 

As soon as the master and the servant have effected their 
escape from the scene of horror, Donna Anna returns from the 
house, accompanied by her betrothed lover, Don Ottavio, and a 
number of attendants bearing torches. On discovering the 
corpse of her father, she expresses, in fragmentary sentences, 
the wildest grief: 

“ Al l’ assassino 
Mel trucidd—quel sangue— 
Quella piaga—quel volte 
Tinto e coperto del color di morte.” 

So utterly is her mind unhinged by the shock, that, for a 
moment, she actually imagines Ottavio is the murderer of her 
father. Hence the opening words of the duet, which is now in- 
troduced : 

“ Fuggi, crudele, fuggi ; 
Lascia che mora anch’ io.” 

The delusion passed, she recognises her faithful lover, and 
falters a few apologetic words :— 

“Tu sei—perdon—mio bene— 
L’ affanno mio—le pene.” 

But one thought soon absorbs all others—the thought of the 
bereavement she has sustained. 

“ Ah il padre mio dov’ é?” 

To the professions of tenderness uttered by Don Ottavio, she 
has but one answer. She insists that he shall avenge her 
father ; and with his vow that he will comply with her request, 
the duet and the scene terminate together. 


(To be continued.) 
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OLD BOOKS FORGOTTEN AND OUT OF PRINT, 


No. I. 


“OBSERVATIONS ON VOCAL MUSIC, 
BY WILLIAM KITCHENER, M.D,” 


(Continued from page 462.) 


“ With regard to simple emphasis, it is certain that every man who 
clearly comprehends what he says in private discourse, never fails to 
lay the emphasis on the right word; when, therefore, he is about to 
read o7 recite the words of others or his own in public, let him only 
reflect in what manner and with what kind of emphasis he would point 
out the meaning, if he were to deliver those words as proceeding from 
the immediate sentiments of his own mind in private discourse, and he 
will have an infallible rule of laying the emphasis right in all sentences 
whose meaning he clearly comprehends, 

“Let him give a particular mark to these words, such as one of the 
accents used in Greek‘, that whenever he reads he may be put in mind 
of laying due stress on them by those visible marks ; otherwise he will 
be apt, from habit, to fall into his usual manner of reading, 

Tt is not at the first, second, or third, or even the twentieth reading 
of their parts, that the comedians, whiose professions it is to speak from 
memory, the sentiments of others, and yet to deliver them as if they 
were the result of their own immediate feeling, are able to hit upon the 
exact manner in which the words are to be delivered: they must first 
have them perfectly fixed in their memories; and, even then, it is only 
by repeated trials, and constant practice in rehearsals, that they are 
able to associate to them the just tones, looks, and gestures, that ought 
naturally to accompany them. 

“The person who attempts to repeat what he has not perfectly by 
heart, has his faculties so absorbed in the act of recollection, that he 
cannot attend to the manner of his reciting, which becomes pro- 
portionally defective, 

* All persons who pronounce English words properly, of course lay 
the accent right, as that is part of pronunciation; and never fail to do 
so in conversation. But many, when they come to read cr speak in 
public, transgress the rules of accent. This arises from a mistaken 
notion in some, that words are rendered more distinct to a large 
assembly, by dwelling longer upon the syllables which compose them ; 
and in others, that it adds to the pomp and solemnity of public decla- 
mation, in which they think everything ought to be different from 
private discourse. This has been chiefly the vice of the stage, and has 
principally given rise to the distinction of what is commonly called 
theatrical declamation, in opposition to that of the natural kind; into 
an imitation of which, many public speakers have been betrayed, and 
their manner called on that account theatrical. Upon examination it 
would appear, that it arises chiefly from their dwelling upon syllables 
that are unaccented, through a notion that it makes the words move 
more slow, stately, and uniform, than the quicker and more spirited 
accents will allow. This was a fault which Shakspere complained of 
in his time, and which has not been thoroughly amended since; 
though there have been some late efforts towards it, and some progress 
made in it. The passage alluded to in Shakspere is in the advice 
given to the player by Hamlet ; where, in laying down rules for a just 
delivery, he says, ‘Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to 
you, trippingly on the tongue; but if you mouth it, as some of our 
actors do, I had as lieve the town-crier spoke my lines,’ By ‘trip- 
pingly on the tongue,’ he means the bounding from accent to accent ; 
tripping along from word to word, without resting on syllables by the 
way. And by mouthing, is meant dwelling upon syllables that have 
no accent, and ought therefore to be uttered as quickly as is consistent 
with distinct articulation, or prolonging the sounds of the accented 
eyllables, beyond their due proportion of time. 

“The least degree of faultiness in this respect gives an artificial air 
to language, inasmuch as it differs from the usual, and what is com- 
monly called natural manner of utterance, and is on that account, of 
all others, to be avoided most by public speakers, whose business it is 
industriously to conceal it: and chiefly by players, whose office it is, 
in Shakspere’s phrase, ‘to hold, as it were, a mirror up to nature.’ It 
is true this vice does not prevail so much at present, as it has done in 
the memory of meny persons now living; when it was thought an 
impropriety to have anything resembling real life in the representation 
of tragedy; when men were neither to walk nor speak like human 
creatures; and had ‘neither the accents of Christians nor the gait of 
Christians, Pagans, or men.’ Some indecd may say, like the player 
in Hamlet, ‘We hope we have reformed that indifferently among us :’ 
to whom I should reply in Hamlet’s words, ‘O reform it altogether ;’ 





and give the same earnest advice to all public speakers whatsoever ; 
not only on account of the artificial air before mentioned which it 
gives to the utterance, but also as it changes the very genius of our 
tongue, and deprives it of that great source of distinctness and pro- 
portion, which I have before explained. If anyone pronounces the 
words fér-ttine, en’-croach-men’t, con’-jec’-ttire, -gra-tittide, té-morrdéw, 
hap’ pines's, patien‘ce; he does not utter words, at least not English 
word, but syllables; which, with us, are always tied together by an 
accent ; as, fortune, encrodchment, conjec’ture, grat/itude, to-mor’row, 
hap’piness, patience. And yet this is an error which almost all 
persons who speak with solemnity run into, for want of knowing in 
what true solemnity consists: which, though it may demand a slower 
utterance than usual, yet requires that the same proportion in point of 
quantity be observed in the syllables as there is in musical notes, when 
the same tune is played in quicker or slower time.” ‘ 

Those who wish to consider this subject more fully, are referred to 
Dr. Sheridan’s two volumes, octavo, on the Art of Reading; his 
quarto on Elocution; and Mr. Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary ; all 
which, indeed, ought to be attentively studied by every candidate for 
fame in public speaking or singing. 

This art of singing is so difficult, that the practice of it seems not to 
be comprehensible by more than one in a million,—for who can reckon 
a dozen accomplished singers in Great Britain ? 

So many circumstances must,combine to give singers full scope for 
their powers, that it is only wonderful that they ever perfectly succeed, 

With all physical advantages, matured by a regular musical education, 
the singer must be in good health—and in good humour with himself, 
and all about him—and his mind must be in tune before he has any 
chance of tuning his voice. 

The voice is powerful in proportion that the circulation supplies the 
organs of the voice with energy to execute the intentions of the singer, 
without which an accurate ear and an experienced throat will sometimes 
fail in producing the exact quality and quantity of tone they intend. 

Anatomists have assured the editor that in the structure of the 
organs of the voice there is scarcely any perceptible difference; and I 
believe that the superior power, quality, and flexibility, ets., of some 
voices, arises from the singer using the organ in a peculiar manner 
than from any peculiar formation of it. Is not this proved by the 
powers some people possess of imitating the tones, ete, of various 
singers? The extraordinary imitations of Mr. Mathews are an instanco 
of this. 

The editor has heard Mr. Bellamy, in the same evening, sing a 
counter tenor, a tenor, and a bass song, with all the effect that either of 
those voices of the best quality could produce. ‘This faculty of singing 
the various passages with all the characteristics of the respective voice, 
gives him a facility in teaching his pupils, which those who have an 
opportunity of visiting his academy in Sackville-street, will be highly 
gratified with hearing. This vocal academy is the only thing of the 
kind in this kingdom, and established by Mr. Bellamy at a considerable 
expense. It is in every respect equal to the great continental establish- 
ments, and there is little doubt but it will soon become as popular. 

That the voice is occasionally too flat, or too sharp, etc., is not a 
matter of astonishment to those who know the arduous task singers 
have sometimes to execute. It would only be wonderful if it was not! 
How is the throat exempted from those collapses which occasionally 
paralyse every other fibre and function of our body? 


(To be continued.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





| | OARSENESS, SORE THROAT, LOSS OF VOICE, 
IRRITATION of the BRONCHIAL TUBES, cured, and Daten Ap 
a psa prepared from a receipt of one of the most eminent Physicians of 
re day. 
They are especially useful to Vocalists, Members of Parliament, Clergymen, 
Barristers, Public Speakers, &c., and, as ——- Cough Lozenge, unequalled. 
( 


Voice produced by the use of Wilkinson, Bridge end Co.’s BRONCHIO-THO 


Prepared only and sold in boxes at 1s. and 2s, 6d ; also in tins, at 4s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 
and 20s, each, by Wilkinson, Bridge, and Co.. Chemists, at Bridge’s celebrated 
Sarsaparilla, and Ginger and Camomile Depdt, 270, Regent-street, London, W. 


Ho” TO GET PUPILS—LE TOUT SANS RETRI- 

BUTION.—GRATUITOUS.—New MUSICAL INSTRUCTION according 
to the system of the Galin-Paris-Chevé School.—Complete theory of music, perfect 
knowledge of intonation, reading at sight, transposition, modulation, and har- 
mony. Monsieur Poncet de Joinville begs respectfully of the directors of colleges 
for ladies and gentlemen to be allowed to give six lessons to their roy ted wre 
ns, cet de 





the power of his system. Le tout sans rétribution. Address to 
Joinville, care of Thomas, Davies, aud Co., 1, Finch-lane, City. 
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LADIES AVOID TIGHT LACING, AND TRY WILLIAM CARTER’S 
ad. 8. d. 


Blastic Coutil Bodices (fastening in front) .....,........ 811 to10 6 
Self-lacing patent front fastening Corsets ... seer 8 6 told 6 
Family and Nursing Stays (self-adjusting) ..............5 9 6 to21 0 
Paris Wove Stays (aM sizes) ......6.06 ssseeeeeeee 8 OG, 9 Gandl2 6 









Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, London, E. C. 





LADIES’ VIGORNIA ROBED CRINOLINE SKIRTS, IN ALL COLOURS, 


(QUITE NEW.) % ds a dh 
Parisian Eugenie Hoop Skeleton Skirts ......... ccoscewoe & 6 to 10 6 
Full Size Crinoline Petticoats (grey and white) .......... 8 6to16 6 
Watch-spring Crinoline and Muslin Skirts .............. 15 0 to 30 0 





Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 22, Ludgate-street, London, E. C. 
N.B.—Engravings of the above, or Wholesale Lists, free. 





MBROIDERY AND BRAIDING. — Beautiful De- 
signs on the best Muslin, ready for Working.—Children’s Dresses, from 

2s, 6d. Long Robes. from 5s, 6d. Capes, from 2s. (d. Collars, Sleeves, Gauntlets, 
Chemisettes, Handkerchiefs, Nightcaps, Shirt Fronts. Bread, Cheese, and Fish 
Cloths. D’Oyleys, &c. Borders, from one inch to forty. Slippers, Smoking Caps, 
Mats, Table Covers, on Cloth Appliqué, or for Plain Braiding, Berlin Wool, Beads, 
Bugles, &c. List of Prices sent frve; or, with a collar, for Five Stamps. The 
— supplied. Mrs. Wilcockson, 44, Goodge-street, Tottenham-court-road, 

ndon, 





IMPORTANT TO LADIES 
FREQUENTING THE OPERA, CONCERTS, BALLS, &c. 





EARS’S BLANC DE PERLE LIQUIDE, for imparting 


that much-admired Harmonious Colour to the Countenauce, Neck, Arms, 
and Hands. Various preparations are commonly sold for this purpose; but, from 
the large quantity necessary to maintain the desired effect, great injury is done to 
the delicate tissues of the Skin by their use. To obviate these evils, A. F. Peirs 
has obtained a Receipt for preparing a most innocent Liquid, free from all irritating 
qualities, which has been constantly used by a celebrated actress from her earliest 
youth, and whose pearl-like bust and Arms have astonished all admirers of the 
truly beautiful. This liquid imparts a most delicate softness to the skin, combined 
with a highly beautiful transparent whiteness rarely to be met with in nature.— 
Price 2s, 6d. per bottle, Sold Wholesale and Retail, by A. F. PEARS, 91, Great 
Russell-strect, Bloomsbury, London. 


RUvoLry NORDMANN’S LAST PIECE, 

“LA CARITA” (Charity), by Rossini, transcribed in a very popular form 
for Pianoforte by Nordmann. Price 3s. Boosey aud Sons’ Musical Library, 
28, Holles-street. 


UTHORS’ WORKS ENGRAVED AND PRINTED 

in a superior style, at reasonable cost, with unusual facility for extensive 

ublication, by J. H. Jewell (from Soho-square), 104, Great Russell-street, 
loomsbury (W.C.) 








YocaL QUARTETT. — EVENING SONG. For 


8. A. T. and B. Price 6d. 
London: NOVELLO, 69, Dean-street, Soho. 


EW CLARIONET SCHOOL.—Price 16s., Boosry’s 

UNIVERSAL CLARIONET PRECEPTOR, founded on, and containing all 

the best Exercises, Lessons, and Studies, from Klose’s method, forming the most 

complete School for the Instrument, extant. Published under the patronage of 

all the Bandmasters in Her Majesty’s Regiments. Boosey aud Sons’ Musical 
Library, 28, Holles-street, 








(OMELELE OPERAS FOR THE VIOLIN.—Now 

Ready, in 3 vols., cloth, 12s, each, or each opcra 2s. 6d., 18 Complete Operas 
for the Violin, viz. :—Lucia, Lucrezia, Puritani, Sonnambula, Norma, Don Juan, 
Le Prop}.tte, Les Huguenots, Maritana, Boheman Girl, Rigoletto, I! Barbiere, 
Ervani, Don Spe om Masaniello, E‘isir, La Traviata, and Il Trovatore. 2s. 6d. 
each, Boosey aud Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-strect. 





EW MUSIC FOR CONCERTINA, by GEORGE 

CASE.—Po: ular Recreations, each number containing two or three airs, 

easily arranged, fur concertina ani piano, 12 Nos. 1s. each. The Baritone Con 

certina, a complete method and selection «f me'odies, 5s. 100 melodies for Con- 

certin2 solo. 8s. The Concertina Miscellany, published every month, 2s. 6d. 
Boosey and Sons’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-strect. 





UST PUBLISHED.—A Complete Series of Scales and 
Exercises. carefully fingered, for R. 8. PRATTEN’S PERFECTED FLUTE 
(on the old system of fing ring), by R. Sypyzy Pratren, Principal Flute at the 
Philharmonic Society, Royal Italian Opera, ete. Price és. 
and Sous, Musical Instrument Manufacturers, 24 and 28, Holles-stroct. 





Bares NEW SINGING METHOD, Price 5s.—A 
new singing method, without solfeggi, by M. W. Balfe, containing the 
practice in the form of orginal bailads and songs. Addressed to persons 





A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 


M& HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has 
, introduced an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth 
as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest observer. They will 
never change colour or decay, and will be found superior to any teeth ever ber re 
used. This method does not require the extraction of roots or any painful 
operation, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed 
to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and rendered 
sound and useful in mastication. 52, Fleet-street. At home from 10 till 5. 


REY HAIR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR.—Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, and Rheumatism cured by 
F. M. HERRING'S. PATENT MAGNETIC COMBS, HAIR and FLESH 
BRUSHES. They require no preparation, are always ready for use, and cannot 
get out of order. Brushes, 10s. and 15s, ; Combs, from 28. 6d. to 20s. Grey Hair 
and Baldness prevented by F. M. H.’s Patent Preventive Brush, price 4s. and 5s. 
Offices, 32, Basingball-street, London. Illustrated pamphlets, ‘‘Why Hair be- 
comes Grey, and its Remedy,” gratis, or-by post for four stamps. Agents: Savory 
and Moore; Atkinson, 24, Old Bond-street ; Godfrey and Cooke, Conduit-street ; 
Hendrie, 12, Tichborne-street ; Twinberrow, 2, Edwards-street, Portman-square ; 
Saunders, 3158, Winter, 205, and Kennedy, 166, Oxford-strect : Ross, 119, Bishops- 
gate-street ; Worn, 17, Dawson-street; Birch, 1, Molesworth-street, Dublin; and 
Duncau and Flockhart, Baildon, Sturrock Pass, Edinburgh, Sold by all chemists 
and perfumers of repute. 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—By the 


Joint action of these two inestimable specifics all cutaneous eruptions 
are quickly banished from the system, the worst description of wounds or ulcers 
are easily eradicated, the morbificd matter which nature finds injurious to her is 
thrown out, and a pr | healthy state of the blood and fluids is the result, 
restoring a sound mind and body to sufferers, after other treatment has been 
found ineffectual, in many euses saving surgical im and even life itself, by 
— miraculous power.—Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the world ; 
: —— Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden- 
= Ban! een by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and 

? 





unable to obtain a master’s assistance. This work will be found the most 
attractive book to beginners, and as a collection of beautiful songs, is worth four 
times the price at which it is published. Boosey and Sons, Musical Library, 
28, Holles-street. 





ALFES NEW SINGING METHOD.—Published this 
Day, Price Five Shillings, A NEW SINGING MELFHOD, without the use 
of Solfeggi, by M. W. BALFE. 

The purpose of this work is to overcome the irksome practice of Solfeggi and 
exercises, by the development of the necessary elementary studies in the form of 
original Ballads and Songs. This system has been already adopted with much 
success in the we!l-known work by Vaccaj ; but the present is the first attempt 
to introduce it into England. The author believes that the substitution of an 
agreeable amusement for a disagrceable labour Na the same improving results), 
will encourage many totake up the practice of singing who would otherwise be 
deterred from such an attempt, and thus be the means of popularising the most 
beautiful of the arts. 

This work is espec‘ally addressed to persons unable to avail themselves of a 
master’s services, At the same time its utility will be promoted in the hands of 
the teacher. It will be found further valuable as a collection of Ballads and Songs 
for a voice of a moderate compass. Tie words are of t' e purest character, aud 
the musi is in the composer’s most popular style. With these recommendations, 
it is trusted that the “‘ New Method of Singing” will be found in the hands of all 
professors and amateurs of the art. 


The Contents are as follow:—1l. Preliminary Observations. 2. First Exercise 
for the Voice. 3. Exercise to stretch the Voice gradually downwards and up- 
wards. 4. Thirds—‘Oh, weep not, lady”—Ballad. 5. Fourths—‘ Come, follow 
me”—Song. 6. Fifths—‘Fled are the frosts”—Song. 7 Sixths—‘ The sun upon 
the silent hills’—Song. 8. Seveiths—“ Go, lovely rose”—Song. 9, Octaves—‘‘ Then 
lady wake, in beauty rise”—Song. 10. Exercis:s fur the Shake. 11. Semitones— 
‘Tis ever thus”—Song. 12. Syncopation—‘ Woodman, spare that tree”—Ballad. 
13. The Mordente —**To me the world’s an open book”—Song. 14. Prepara- 
tory for the Roulade—‘‘Gushing from this living fountain”—Sonvg. 15. A 
simple little song—‘‘The moon is up! how calm and slow.” 16. Another 
example for the Roulade—‘' Gently o’er_the ripping water” — Song. 
17. Ballad, sccond verse slightly ornamented—“‘I am witn you once again, my 
friends.” 18. Recapitulation—Bravura Song—‘ My native land.” 19. ‘ Exercises 
for the Voice; serving as a key to all difficulties,” etc. 





BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 
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PUBLISHED THIS DAY, PRICE. FIVE SHILLINGS, s 


NEW SINGING METHOD, 


WITHOUT THE USE OF SOLFEGGI, 


Wi. W. BALFE. 


Tue purpose of this work is to overcome the irksome practice of Solfeggi and exercises, 
by the development of the necessary elementary studies in the form of original Ballads and Songs. 
This system has been already adopted with much success in the well-known work by Vaccas; but 
the present is the first attempt to introduce it into England. The author believes that the 
substitution of an agreeable amusement for a disagreeable labour (with the same improving 
results), will encourage many to take up the practice of Singing who would otherwise be deterred 
from such an attempt, and thus be the means of popularising the most beautiful of the arts. 

This work is especially addressed to persons unable to avail themselves of a master’s 
services. At the same time its utility will be promoted in the hands of the teacher. It will 
be found further valuable as a collection of Ballads and Songs for a voice of a moderate compass. 
The words are of the purest character, and the music is in the composer’s most popular style. 
With these recommendations it is trusted that the “ New Method of Singing” will be found in the 
hands of all professors and amateurs of the art. 

The contents are as follow: 


Preliminary Observations. 

First Exercise for the Voice. 

Exercise to stretch the Voice gradually downwards and upwards. 
Thirds—“ Oh, weep not, lady.” Ballad. 

Fourths—‘“ Come, follow me.” Song. 

Fifths—‘“ Fled are the frosts.” Song. 

Sixths—“‘ The sun upon the silent hills.” Song. 

Sevenths—“ Go, lovely rose.” Song. 

Octaves—“ Then lady wake, in beauty rise.” Song. 

Exercises for the Shake. 

Semitones—“ Tis ever thus.” Song. 

Syncopation—“ Woodman, spare that tree.” Ballad. 

The Mordente—“ To me the world’s an open book.” Song. 

Preparatory for the Roulade. “Gushing from this living fountain.” S$ ong. 
A simple little song—<The moon is up! how calm and slow.” 

Another example for the Roulade—“ Gently o’er the rippling water.” Song. 


Ballad, second verse slightly ornamented—“I am with you once again, 
my friends.” 


Recapitulation—Bravura Song—‘“ My native land.” 
“Exercises for the Voice; serving as a key to all difficulties,” ete.’ 
IN A LARGE BOOK, PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


7 PPA 





BOOSEY and SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 
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